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We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
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readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,500 to 
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2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
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Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
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Effective practices of 48 schools: 


Fewer NIGHTMARES 
for the Beginning ‘Teacher 


By RUTH MARSCHNER 


NCE WE HEARD an experienced teacher 
O console the novice by saying, “If you 
live through the first two weeks and keep 
one chapter ahead until contract time, 
you'll become a teacher.” Many school 
systems are beginning to realize that such 
encouraging advice does little to improve 
the plight of the first-year teacher. 

In March, 1951, the faculty of New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany and 
forty-eight interested schools in the capital 
district organized a one-day clinic for first- 
year teachers to give them an opportunity 
to discuss their problems for the benefit of 
college faculty, school administrators, and 
college students who were preparing . for 
teaching. This clinic proved so successful 
that plans were made for a second meeting 
in April, 19532. 

One of the most tangible results of this 
clinic to date has been the development of 
more and better induction programs for 
first-year teachers in many of the forty-eight 
schools involved. 

Before the conference, questionnaires 
were sent out to schools to determine the 
problems of prime interest to those who 
planned to attend. First-year teachers 
wanted help on the following questions: 
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1. What could we learn through a good induction 
program during the first few weeks of teaching that 
we had to pick up the hard way or not at all? 

2. How can we be informed about the school and 
the community before school starts? 

3. How can school and community best welcome 
the new teacher? 

4- What materials and experiences are valuable 
before a teacher is graduated? 

5. How does the new teacher establish and main 
tain control of classroom behavior? 


Although the one-day conference and its 
follow-up could give only partial answers to 
a few of these questions, some interesting 
observations came out in the three parts of 
the conference—a general assembly with 
guest speakers, sectional meetings attended 
by instructors of college academic subjects 
and education, and a panel discussion by 
first-year teachers for the benefit of some 
200 students in sophomore and junior edu- 
cation classes. 

In the general meeting, Mr. Riley Os- 
borne, principal of Washington Irving 
Junior High School, Schenectady, N. Y., 
outlined what can and should be done for 
the professional induction of teachers. On 
the basis of his recent attendance at the 
1951 ASCD conference and his years of 
supervisory experience, he suggested that 
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there should be closer contact of college 
staff with today’s public schools, closer con- 
tact of public-school teachers with teacher's 
colleges, and more opportunities for pro- 
spective teachers to observe and to do stu- 
dent teaching in the public-school class- 
roomy. 

Following Mr. Osborne, Mr. William 
Martin, superintendent of the Scotia-Glen- 
ville, N. Y., Schools, described his school 
system's successful program to offer a sin- 
cere and helpful welcome to its new teach- 
ers. This program is described graphically 
in a brochure entitled, Why Teach in 
Scotia? It includes efficient assistance in 
finding housing, the provision of pertinent 
bulletins and directories, and methods for 
establishing appropriate contact with vari- 
ous community organizations. In addition, 
special meetings, picnics, a dinner, and a 
community tour are .included during a 
two-week period before school starts. 

Speaking for the classroom teacher, Mrs. 
Mildred Henyon, head of the English De- 
partment at Columbia High School, East 
Greenbush, N. Y., spoke about the first- 
year teacher's problems as she remembered 
them from her own first year and as she 
has encountered them as a helper of first- 
year teachers for a number of years. She 
encouraged the novice to seek help and 
advice without being ashamed of his ig- 
norance. She strongly advocated a carefully 
planned system whereby sympathetic, ex- 
perienced teachers were assigned to young 
teachers to act as friendly counsellors. 

The New York State Department of Edu- 
cation is carrying on an extensive research 
project on the problem of the beginning 
teacher. Mr. Paul Hedlund reported some 
of the early findings of this study. The 
preliminary results indicated among other 
things that students were impressed by a 
first-year teacher's willingness to give extra 
help and by his difficulties in establishing 
desirable classroom behavior. 

In the sectional meetings, the following 
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problems came out, regardless of the sub- 
ject the beginner might be teaching: 


1. Heavy class loads plus extra-class responsi- 
bilities left little or no time for planning lessons 
and correcting papers. 

2. Student teaching was usually insufficient train- 
ing for coping with behavior problems. 

3. Beginners do not have enough practical 
illustrations readily available to clarify their ex- 
planations of difficult material. 

4- Schools are overcrowded and lack, in many 
instances, even the most essential supplementary 
materials. 

The panel discussion of six young teachers 
presented their problems in the light of 
the training they had received at New 
York State College for Teachers. They 
pointed out what had been helpful to them 
in their training and pointed to experi- 
ences they wished they had had. They 
agreed that more practical experience in 
the form of observation, student teaching, 
and sponsorship of extra-class activities were 
needed. In general, they agreed with the 
conclusions of the speakers and with the 
summaries of the different sectional meet- 
ings. 

To follow up the findings of the clinic, 
a questionnaire on induction practices was 
sent to the forty-eight schools associated 
with New York State College for Teachers 
in the local study council. Many of the 
items in this questionnaire were suggested 
by the Metropolitan School Study Council's 
bulletin, The Newly Appointed Teacher. 
A complete and interesting report of this 
whole problem can be studied in the Capi- 
tal Area School Development Association's 
bulletin, Helping the First-Year Teacher. 

The first interesting point about the ques- 
tionnaire was a 96% response, indicating 
the concern with which the schools viewed 
this problem. Many of the schools realized 
that their programs were inadequate and 

*Bound mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by writing to Joseph Leese, Executive Secretary, 
Capital Area School —— Association, New 


York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 
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wrote that they were already in the process 
of doing something about the situation as 
a result either of the clinic, the question- 
naire, or their independent recognition of 
the sorry situation existing. 

Second, every school reported that it 
gave the beginning teacher some assistance 
in finding housing; however, this aid ranged 
from the provision of a mere list of avail- 
able rooms and apartments to community 
projects where a recommendation was made 
to the teacher on the basis of convenient 
location to the school, comfort, and privacy 
at reasonable rates. 

Third, was the variety of methods of in- 
troducing the new teacher to the faculty. 
These methods ranged from a mere bom- 
barding of the new teacher at the first fac- 
ulty meeting with thirty or forty names. to 
a carefully thought-out program beginning 
with letter, a community map, and a school 
handbook sent during the summer and pro- 
ceeding through a series of small meetings 
with different groups on the faculty at 
social and professional functions. 

Other helpful practices came out. Making 
available kindly, constructive supervision 
during the first few weeks and encour- 
aging the seeking of advice from former 
college instructors stand out. Of all the 
good suggestions and practices, the one of 
assigning a helping teacher seemed to be 
most valuable. Niagara Falls, N. Y., for ex- 
ample, has experimented widely with this 
aid for the beginning teacher with con- 
siderable success. An interesting and in- 
formative account of this can be found in 
Geraldine Mann's article, “Beginners Need 
More Than Luck”? 

Evidence indicates that some people still 
operate on the assumption that a teacher 
has completed his training when he walks 
across the stage at commencement. Even 
the people who act on this assumption are 
quick to deny it, but they still treat be- 


* New York State Education, 39:183-187. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the past, say the authors, we have 
killed off many potentially fine begin- 
ning teachers by following the old 
hands-off, let-’em-sink-or-swim system. 
But if we want to improve the quality 
of teaching in our schools we'll have 
to get busy and be as helpful to new- 
comers as we know how to be. Some 
of that “know how” has been de- 
veloped by forty-eight reg a 
schools in New York State through 
conferences, clinics, and studies of the 
problem. Here is a report on the ways 
of helping new teachers that the forty- 
eight schools have found to be effec- 
tive in actual practice. Miss Marschner 
is a first-year teacher of mathematics in 
Huntington, N. Y., High School. Mr. 
Cochrane is supervisor in English at 
the Milne School, New York State Col 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. The 
college sponsored the project. 





ginning teachers with the “survive-the-first- 
two-weeks” attitude. More open to censure 
is that kind of thinking that holds to the 
“sink-or-swim” method of handling begin- 
ning teachers. The attitude is “I made it 
and nobody helped me.” 

Today, more than ever, prospective 
teachers and first-year teachers should be 
given greater security so that the calibre of 
teaching in our public schools improves. 
One sure way of lowering teaching stand- 
ards is to kill off young, enthusiastic, and 
potentially superior teachers by letting 
them fall on their faces the first year. 

Careful study and quick action along 
the lines suggested by the activities and re- 
ports mentioned in this article clearly in- 
dicate some ways to lessen the first-year 
teacher's nightmares. Obviously, closer 
community, college, and local school co- 
operation on a partnership basis seems to 
offer one big answer. There just needs to 
be more of it. 











Book-a-month plan for teachers: 


READING Ourselves 
AROUND the WORLD 


By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


HOUSANDs of teachers today realize their 
fp for more background on the 
world in order to be competent instructors. 
But they are busy persons and cannot find 
time to take special courses or do a great 
deal of reading. Furthermore it is difficult 
to choose a few volumes among the scores 
that are being published. 

With these facts in mind the writer has 
decided to attempt-the very difficult task 
of selecting a small list of books which 
will help such teachers to catch up with 
the world in which they are living. Such a 
decision may be foolhardy, for no list can 
possibly meet the individual needs of thou- 
sands of individuals. 

Nevertheless, this list is presented as a 
basic reading shelf on world affairs. It 
assumes that teachers need to read a couple 
of books on the world in general, some- 
thing on recent research in attitude forma- 
tion and change as related to world-mind- 
edness, a little on the United Nations and 
the Technical Assistance and Point Four 
programs, and a few books on the less well 
known parts of the world, such as the Near 
and Middle East, the U.S.S.R., Asia, and 
Latin America. 

Each book in this list is authoritative and 
interesting. An attempt has been made to 
include books which are not too detailed 
and do not assume too much background 
on the part of the reader. 

The list includes twelve books, or one a 
month for a year. That should not be too 
heavy even for the busiest teacher. By read- 
ing all these volumes a teacher can read 


himself or herself almost around the world. 
The list in its entirety is an introduction 
to the changing, chaotic world in which 
we live, with some progress reports on ways 
and means of moving toward the world 
community which far-sighted men and 
women everywhere hope eventually to cre- 
ate. 

There are gaps in this small shelf of 
books. The most obvious is that for Africa, 
but the author could not find any single 
book which presented this continent sim- 
ply and authoritatively. Southeast Asia is 
touched upon but not in detail. Europe is 
omitted on the assumption that it is better 
known. 

Recognizing the limitations of his selec- 
tions, the writer nevertheless presents the 
following volumes as recommended read- 
ing on world affairs to busy teachers: 


Civilization on Trial, by Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948, 263 pp. 

In 13 essays this world-famous historian 
looks at the world today, comparing the 
clash of civilizations now with former 
times, commenting upon the reasons for 
the decay of various past cultures, and 
drawing in faint pencil lines the outline 
of a possible all-embracing world society 
which could emerge. 


Mirror for Man, by Clyde Kluckhohn. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, 313 pp. 

In highly readable style this anthropolo- 

gist looks at the factors which have helped 
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to develop the varied cultures now in ex- 
istence and shows how our current knowl- 
edge of human behavior could help us 
to understand one another. Teachers 
will be especially intrigued by his chap- 
ter, “An Anthropologist Looks at the 
United States.” 


Tensions Affecting International Under- 
Standing, by Otto Klineberg. New 
York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1950, 227 pp. 

This volume is a summary of research 
around the world into attitude formation 
and change, and is the result of a year’s 
work in the UNegsco project on ten- 
sions. The author has combined in an 
exceptional way the findings of social 
psychologists and the style of a popular 
writer. The book is filled with provoca- 
tive material for the classroom teacher 
trying to shape and reshape attitudes. 


The United Nations and Power Politics, 
by John McLaurin. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1951, 488 pp. 

A prominent educator with world-wide 
experience and several months as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Secretariat 
views the programs, problems, progress, 
and potentialities of this global organi- 
zation. His conclusions are provocative 
and often highly critical. Some readers 
will not be able to “take” this volume; 
the mature reader will be stimulated by 
it. 


Partners: The United Nations and Youth, 
by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Fer- 
ris. Garden City: Doubleday, 1950, 208 
PP- , 

This is by far the best account of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies now available. Although it was 
originally intended for high-school stu- 
dents, it has become popular with many 
adults. The accomplishments of the U.N. 
and its agencies are stressed in story 


form, with excellent photographic illus- 
trations. 


Bold New Program, by Willard Espy. New 


York: Bantam Books, 1949, 278 pp. 
This is a tiny book but it is packed with 
revealing facts and figures on many parts 
of the world. Emphasis is placed upon 
the underdeveloped nations of the world 
and ways in which poverty, disease, illit- 
eracy, ignorance, and prejudice could be 
attacked through the Technical Assist- 
ance Program of the U.N. and the Point 
Four program of the United States. 


Strange Lands and Friendly People, by Wil- 


liam O. Douglas. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1951, 336 pp. 
A Justice of the Supreme Court reports 
on two summers spent in the Middle 
East in a book which reads like a novel. 
It is the story of the peasants’ revolution 
based on a new spirit of nationalism and 
an intense desire to share in a better 
standard of living. The final chapter, “In 
Summary,” should be required reading 
for every American. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


For teachers who want to be better 
informed about the world and its prob- 
lems, Dr. Kenworthy presents a 12-book 
reading program which he feels that 
even the most overworked pedagogues 
can and should find the time to cover 
in a year. A great deal of work went 
into the selection of the 12 books. Dr. 
Kenworthy discussed the problem with 
a number of experts, and chose these 
titles from about 50 likely books which 
he studied. The author is associate pro- 
fessor of education at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. He is president of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies, 
and consultant to the School Affiliation 
Service of the American Friends Service 
Committee. He has traveled, taught, or 
worked for the Friends Service or 
UNESCO, in 22 foreign countries. 
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The United States and the Near East, by 
E. A. Speiser. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1947, 263 pp. 

This book might well be read as a com- 
panion to the volume by Justice Doug- 
las, for it stresses the geographical and 
historical background of the Middle East, 
the social and economic problems of that 
area, and the relationships between that 
turbulent part of the world and the 
United States. 


The United States and Russia, by Vera 
Micheles Dean. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948, 336 pp. 

The well-known specialist of the Foreign 
Policy Association brings her wide knowl- 
edge of Russia and her keen analytical 
mind to bear on the U.S.S.R., its people, 
its political system, its economic system, 
its stake in world affairs, and its relation- 
ship to the U.S.A. The foreign editor of 
the Herald Tribune called it “an ideal 
one-volume recommendation,” and Max 
Lerner has recommended it as the “fair- 
est, sanest, and most comprehensive sur- 
vey” he has seen. 


Richer by Asia, by Edmund Taylor. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1947, 432 pp. 

A war correspondent in India and other 
parts of the Far East records in semi- 
autobiographical style the effect of that 
part of the world upon him. This is a 


They Keep It Quiet 

In the field of medicine, when “doctors dis 
agree,” the patient quietly passes out or as quietly 
gets well. In either case little, if any, publicity ac- 
companies the physicians’ dilemmas. In fact the 
layman is super-keenly aware of the successes and 
triumphs in such fields as medicine, dentistry, and 
engineering, but is kept happily ignorant of the 
failures in these fields. Not so in the field of school- 
ing. The layman, filled with prejudices created by 
the loud and well-publicized disagreements among 
the doctors (in education) is only dimly, if at all, 
aware of the successes and triumphs.—Josern Setp- 
Lin in School and Society. 


masterpiece of writing and a warm, hu- 
man story of one man’s debt to the Ori- 
ent. To read it is an education in inter- 
national understanding. 


State of Asia, Lawrence K. Rossinger, edi- 
tor. New York: Knopf, 1951, 522 pp. 
Country by country some of the leading 
experts on Asia survey contemporary de- 
velopments in Asia. The mainland, south- 
east Asia, and some of the Islands of the 
Pacific are treated briefly, authoritatively, 
comprehensively. 


Good Neighbors, by Hubert Herring. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, 381 
pp- 

Although many books have been written 
in recent years, none surpasses the sympa- 
thetic and comprehensive treatment of 
Latin America presented by Dr. Herring, 
a long-time authority on that important 
part of the world. His discussion of the 
characteristics of Latin Americans and 
the outstanding contributions of their 
culture to the world is unsurpassed. 


Any teacher who reads these twelve vol- 
umes should have an exciting journey 
around the world and should return to the 
classroom better able to cope with the many 
questions which should arise in any good 
class in this second half of the Twentieth 
Century. 


Are We Quite Sure? 

The recent scandals unearthed and publicized in 
collegiate basketball should make us indulge in 
some serious thought as to whether gambling and 
bribery of players is at all possible in high-school 
athletic contests. We can perhaps wish that the 
evils of collegiate athletics would be isolated in 
Madison Square Garden or some other point east of 
the Mississippi, but we had better examine our 
athletic programs in our local communities, and on 
a state-wide basis, and make certain that some of 
the evils are not already rearing their ugly heads in 
your community and mine.—W. J. ROBERTSON in 
New Mexico School Review. 




















Math. Can Be Slanted to 
TEACH THINKING 


By 
DAVID SKOLNIK 


F THINKING has not already become a 
lost art, it seems on its way to becoming 
a lost aim in secondary education. 

In the past, the development of clear 
thinking occupied a prominent position in 
all recognized lists of objectives of the cur- 
riculum. Certain subjects served as the 
sights for aiming at this objective. Studies 
like grammar, rhetoric, the classics, and 
mathematics were expected to expand the 
mind. With the broadening base of the 
high-school population, some of these sub- 
jects became unsuited—at least, in their 
original form. 

Unlike the sight mechanism on a rifle 
which is adjustable to changing conditions, 
the subjects which had been intended to 
sight the objective of clear thinking were 
too rigid. Adaptation to the backgrounds 
of the new school population was either 
painfully slow or non-existent. Many of 
them have disappeared. 

With the old sights demolished, the tar- 
get became obscure and the aim of foster- 
ing clear thinking lapsed. Current lists of 
objectives which do not omit this aim al- 
together only hint at it vaguely in terms of 
“principles, meanings, and understandings.” 
The Educational Policies Commission, for 
example, states the objectives of education 
in terms of accomplished facts. Thus, “An 
educated person puts human relationships 
first." The common lack in the newer ob- 
jectives of secondary education is the fail- 
ure to recognize thinking as a process that 
must be brought within the experience of 
pupils. In educational parlance, thinking 
has become an empty term. What meaning 


still clings to it is derived from modifiers 
like clear, consecutive, creative, critical, 
logical, objective, practical, reflective, scien- 
tific, and others. 

The claim of some favored subjects in 
the present curriculum that they offer “op- 
portunities for critical thinking” is un- 
doubtedly true. But is the pupil equipped 
to take advantage of these opportunities? 
Has he learned to analyze the components 
of a complex pattern and relate them to 
one another and to the whole? Thinking as 
a pattern is either ignored, taken for 
granted, or deemed beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most pupils. Unless and until this 
pattern is brought within the range of the 
average pupil, thinking will continue to be 
a foreign subject to him. 

Before embarking on any grandiose plan 
of attempting to teach formatlogic to 
pupils who cannot learn simple grammar, 
we should first clarify in our own minds 
some few things about the nature of think- 
ing. It is doubtful whether the process can 
be defined exactly but there have been 
many attempts. Probably the simplest of 
them is that thinking is the utilization of 
past experience to meet a situation for 
which there is no prepared response. 

All definitions agree that thinking is an 
activity symbolic in character, by which is 
meant that the past experience has to be 
abstracted and symbolized in some form. 
The Harvard Report on General Education 
in a Free Society defines logical thinking as 
“the capacity to extract universal truths 
from particular statements and, in turn, to 
infer particulars from general laws.” This 
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is another way of saying that to understand 
the nature of thinking one must know 
something of the inductive and deductive 
methods. 

It would appear, therefore, that any plan 
to give form to the structure of thinking 
in the eyes of the pupil must involve the 
inductive and the deductive methods of 
reaching conclusions and must attempt to 
simplify the process of abstraction and sym- 
bolization. 

The recent trend has been to add new 
subjects to meet new needs, To meet the 
need for clear thinking, however, it is not 
necessary to introduce new studies. There 
is a subject that has enough practical value 
even by modern educational standards to 
retain a place in the curriculum, and which 
also has the potentialities of simplifying 
the complex thought pattern. 

Some will be surprised that mathematics, 
which is reputed to be so abstract, should be 
suggested as a means of rendering concrete 
the abstract pattern of thinking. This mis- 
giving stems from the fact that mathematics 
has usually been considered in terms of 
its content, which mounts in complexity 
and abstraction. It is true that algebra is a 
highly symbolic study. Let us recall, how- 
ever, that it becomes that way by gradual 
stages of abstraction, beginning with the 
counting of concrete objects, then proceed- 
ing to less concrete but familiar arithmetic 
numbers, to literal numbers, and on to 
symbolic processes. This makes it possible 
to teach elementary algebra so as to empha- 
size the inductive method. The formula, on 
the other hand, when applied to some par- 
ticular case illustrates the deductive pattern 
in action. 

In the fateful days of May and June 1944 
the newspapers would report an event as 
scheduled for D-2 day. All readers easily 
interpreted this date to mean two days 
before the allied invasion of France. Later, 
when D day emerged as June 6, no one 
had any difficulty in applying the formula 


D-2 to determine that the event in ques- 
tion had taken place on June 4. This over- 
simplified example is used merely to show 
that algebra is as simple as it needs to be 
to suit the occasion. (In the later stages, 
algebra tends to become a skill in the sense 
that the efficiency of the learner depends on 
the extent to which he does not have to 
stop to think what he is doing.) 

If we decide that an important objective 
of algebra is to teach the inductive and the 
deductive methods, simple examples can be 
multiplied and gradually increased in com- 
plexity until the method is abstracted from 
them and applied in wider fields. The 
scope must, of course, be tailored to the 
capacity of the pupil. Any attempt to teach 
a predetermined amount of understanding 
is foredoomed to failure. To try to teach a 
pupil more than he can grasp is foolish, 
but to teach him less is a more serious fault. 
If the individual were taught the structure 
of thinking within his comprehension, the 
results would be surprising. 

All branches of mathematics can be 
taught so as to underscore the thinking proc- 
ess and point out its applicability to non- 
mathematical situations. This is so because 
mathematics is essentially a way of think- 
ing. That the mode of thinking is suitable 
only to number and space is an error that 
has crept into the popular mind. This may 
have been aided and abetted by writers 
who, in an attempt to popularize mathe- 
matics, have referred to it as the language 
of size. A much more constructive defini- 
tion of mathematics was given by Benjamin 
Peirce, when he said that “mathematics is 
the science which draws necessary conclu- 
sions.” This is particularly true about 
geometry. 

Since geometry deals with spatial rela- 
tionships, we have here facts that are within 
the first-hand experiences of all boys and 
girls—experiences which are easily general- 
ized into broad spatial concepts. This gives 
us an opportunity to teach the inductive 
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pattern of thinking to characterize and de- 
fine these spatial relationships. Where this 
is a dominant aim, care is taken to general- 
ize the method at each step so that the 
pupil will not get the erroneous idea that 
the method can be used only with straight 
lines and angles. 

Time can be taken, for example, to 
show that the United States Constitution is 
a definition that characterizes our form of 
government. This fundamental document 
exemplifies the method of induction. Some 
of the steps of the induction are to be found 
in the Declaration of Independence, which 
enumerates facts that led up to principles 
like the Division of Power and the Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution. The thinking 
process is then reversed to show that the 
working of our government in applying 
general principles and laws to individual 
cases typifies the deductive method. 

Many are probably still asking: Why 
geometry to teach the mechanics of think- 
ing? Why not teach it directly? Our ex- 
perience with grammar demonstrates the 
futility of the direct abstract approach. In 
geometry the picture of thinking can be 
enclosed in a simple, concrete, and familiar 
frame. Let us take a simple illustration. 
The pupil is asked to draw a triangle with 
two equal sides, seek out additional rela- 
tionships, and then generalize what he has 
discovered into a statement of condition 
and conclusion. 

What easier way is there to stimulate 
thinking and analyzing the _ resulting 
thought pattern? What simpler way is 
there to teach the interpretation of a state- 
ment in English and the reverse, that of 
developing the facility of clear expression? 
The critics who would say that this is too 
simple are probably the same ones who 
think that mathematics is too abstract as a 
means of teaching the thinking pattern. 
A cardinal principle of learning is from the 
simple to the complex. Such simple ex- 
amples can be used to introduce methods of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

“This article,” writes Mr. Skolnik, 
“ts a result of a curriculum experiment 
that has been going on in our school 
for some time. The object is to deter- 
mine the feasibility of teaching stand- 
ards of thinking through geometry. 
The results recently have been incorpo- 
rated in the Newark course of study.” 
He believes that teachers of many sub- 
jects should emphasize the teaching of 
reasoning in their courses, but that 
mathematics teachers are more or less 
the “logical” ones to spearhead the 
effort. He is chairman of the mathe- 
matics department of Central C. & T. 
High School, a commercial and techni- 
cal school in Newark, N. J. 





wide application and to keep expanding 
them as far as the capacity of the indi- 
vidual will permit. 

The writer, in cooperation with other 
teachers, has for many years experimented 
with methods and materials designed to es- 
tablish a general mode of thinking through 
the study of geometry. Much of this is 
now in textbook form.’ These experiments 
seem to verify that the methods used to draw 
conclusions are the same in all fields of 
thinking. Although they are not always sim- 
ple and have many ramifications, geometry 
does offer a way of exhibiting in bold re- 
lief the common pattern and some of its 
practical phases. For many, perhaps all, 
pupils this should be a chief aim of geom- 
etry. In that case, major stress should be 
laid on the thought process at the begin- 
ning of each unit, before the learner be- 
comes too much preoccupied with the 
interesting and useful spatial relationships 
to which the process leads. 

The fact that mathematics is in itself an 
interesting and useful body of knowledge 
is in no small measure responsible for the 
failure to popularize more widely the think- 


Dynamic Plane Geometry, reviewed in Tue 
Ciearinc House, Dec. 1950. 
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ing on which it is based. In teaching geom- 
etry to set up a generalized way of thinking, 
the kind of thinking involved and not the 
spatial content must be the basis of the or- 
ganization. Since geometry is a logical sub- 
ject to begin with, little change in the 
usual sequence is needed. 

Practical thinking is a combination of 
the inductive and the deductive patterns. 
It is interesting and instructive to follow 
the stream of thought as it meanders from 
one pattern to the other. Since each one has 
its own characteristics, the pupil must learn 
to identify and evaluate them. If he decides 
that a given statement is an inductive con- 
clusion, he must make some judgment as 
to the reliability of the evidence and he 
must, above all, learn that such conclusions 
are tentative. If, on the other hand, he 
decides that a given conclusion is the re- 
sult of deductive reasoning, he must recog 
nize and evaluate some of the underlying 
premises and, most important, he must 
learn to respect the rights of others to dif- 
fer with these premises. 

Can geometry teach this? It most cer- 
tainly can lay the foundation; the rest is 
a function of the method of teaching. The 
deductive method, for example, teaches 
how to establish a proposition in its en- 
tirety so that some particular inference can 
be drawn from it. A simple example of this 
in geometry is the problem in which the 
pupil proves that two triangles are identical 
so that he can prove one pair of correspond- 
ing sides equal. 

A more subtle method is the one which 
draws sound conclusions from two situations 
which are only partly alike, the method of 
analogy. Its use in non-mathematical think- 
ing has led to such disastrous results that 
many would bar it altogether as a method 
of proof. Yet geometry can teach its legiti- 
mate uses and limitations very easily. 

A sharp outline of the method is obtained 
by comparing two triangles that have the 
same shape and examining the possible con- 


clusions. Here the pupil learns that sound 
conclusions must be based on the extent 
to which the analogy is defined; otherwise 
the conclusions are no more than guesses. 
Practical examples of arguments based on 
false or imperfect analogies are innumera- 
ble. The old quip that using geometry to 
teach thinking is like using the piano to 
teach typing illustrates such non sequiturs. 

Geometry can be made to cover practi- 
cally the whole gamut of thinking. Two 
more examples of how geometry can ex- 
pose fallacious thinking will be cited. 

Arguing from the converse of a state- 
ment is a very common fallacy and one 
which is sometimes difficult to detect in 
everyday thinking, largely because of the 
specious use of such words as necessary and 
sufficient. The nature of the converse and 
a variety of the terms which are used to 
express it are an integral part of a geometry 
which seeks to teach the fundamentals of 
thinking. 

Another field for those who unwittingly 
or otherwise indulge in false argumenta- 
tion is indirect proof. The method is often 
used to implement the deductive type of 
proof. The argument, of course, consists 
of eliminating all the possible conclusions 
but one. The usual error is the failure to 
list all the possibilities. For example, in 
plane geometry an indirect argument may 
begin with the alternatives that two lines 
in question are either parallel or they in- 
tersect. In solid geometry, however, a third 
possibility would have to be considered, 
namely, that the lines cannot be contained 
in one plane. Fallacies in this form of argu- 
ment are sometimes compounded by the 
misuse of the converse. Example: “You must 
vote for either A or B; but you can’t vote 
for B because he is supported by C.”’ 

The aim of developing independent 
thinking is nowhere more important than 
in a democracy. A democratic society is not 
safe if thinking is confined to the men- 
tally elite. It must be brought down to the 

























































level of the average. The people with whom 
thinking is unpopular have become the 
slaves of totalitarian states. We cannot be 
sure of surviving as a democracy by relying 
on memorized forms and tradition alone. 
In times of stress the unthinking masses 
are not equipped to appraise demagogic 
appeals. They have no way of distinguish- 
ing between reason and emotion. The 
school must equip the individual with a 
pattern of thinking commensurate with his 
ability to use it. At the present his ability 
may have been too severely discounted. 

It has been pointed out that thinking is 
a symbolic activity. The Harvard Report 
has been cited to show that logical think- 
ing consists of the inductive and the de- 
ductive methods. These facts point to 
mathematics as a subject which is equipped 
to do the job. When Time magazine some 
years ago wished to praise a speech by the 
late Senator Borah, it reported that “he 
argued with geometric logic.” It should not 
be inferred, however, that other subjects 
cannot teach thinking or that they should 
be absolved from the responsibility. On the 
contrary, teachers of many subjects must 


Guidance is a popular word these days and is 
vaguely felt by most respectable people to stand 
for a Good Thing. We are not quite sure what 
this Good Thing is, but we will buy it; we'll go 
to summer school to study about it and we'll ap- 
point people as directors of it and we'll have PTA 
meetings in which there will be a lot of support 
for it. 

But it's a wooly word, and tricky. The only strong 
connotations that it has are not particularly ac- 
ceptable to people who have tried to understand 
what guidance is; mature guidance workers don’t 
want to guide, they want to help people learn how 
to guide themselves. So guidance is not guidance, 
you see, and if we hunt for its meaning with too 
literal an eye, we may get into trouble. As in hunt- 
ing a snark, the bowsprit may get mixed up with 
the rudder sometimes, and our snark may turn out 


Guidance: Is It Snark or Boojum? 
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work cooperatively so as to capitalize the 
best each can offer toward the common goal. 

Instead of the much-needed collaboration 
we now find this regrettable status: Many 
teachers in the non-mathematical fields are 
coping with the problem of developing 
critical thinking but have no clear-cut pat- 
tern with which to work; mathematics 
teachers in possession of the formula shy 
away from contaminating it with mundane 
matters. The former regard mathematics 
teachers as engaging in a freakish kind of 
activity which has no connection with their 
problem; the mathematics teachers can see 
nothing but aimless discussion in the ear- 
nest attempts of the others to do an impor- 
tant job. 

If we are not yet ready for fusion courses, 
we should certainly practice greater corre- 
lation between subjects that are concerned 
with the thinking process. Leaders of edu- 
cation should actively encourage this cor- 
relation as a means of promoting the 
objective of clear thinking. If thinking does 
indeed become a lost aim in our schools, 
there is no telling what else may be lost 
with it. 






to be a boojum. 

One way out of this semantic quandary would be 
to invent some new words. We might take a cue 
from government and world organizations and get 
some words that stand for the person engaged in 
guidance work. A few samples are supplied, with- 
out much self-investment in their perpetuation: 
COOSSD, AIPP, and WANTPICU. 

These stand, respectively, for: “Coordinator of 
Opportunities for Student Self Development,” 
“Assistant to Individuals in Personal Planning,” 
and “Wheedler and Needler of Teachers and Prin- 
cipals in the Interest of the Child Undivided.” A 
person could get an MA in AIPP or accept a posi- 
tion as COOSSD in his home-town high school. On 
further thought, maybe we had just better stick 
to the word guidance, limp as it is.—NicHOLAs 
Hosss in Peabody Journal of Education. 
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READING, Writhing, 
and ‘TELEVISION 


FREDA D. SAPERSTEIN and HELEN HAVEY 


By 


I 

r 1s AN interesting fact, and a compli- 
I mentary one to the human race, that in 
time of danger, discomfort, and death, jokes 
can be made about the situation. There 
were jokes that circulated in Germany 
about Hitler; England has sent us its share 
on war and rationing, 
America has contributed its share on the 


shortages and 
housing shortage. 

Now there are jokes about television! 
They have to do with sponsors who are 
worried about their audience's not being 
able to read the commercials on the screen. 
It has even reached the cartoons. Promi- 
nently thumbtacked to the molding of my 
English classroom is one with this caption: 
“Look THE NAME BLIx AT YOUR 
Favorite Grocers 1F You HAVEN'T For- 
GOTTEN How To READ.” 


FOR 


No one yet has forgotten how to read, 
and I'm sure that they will always be able 
to spell out Bix, but as between Berle and 
a Book, no one will be astonished to learn 
that it’s Berle. And what English teacher 
does not consider that a “challenge”? Fur- 
thermore, the meagerness of response when I 
mentioned books one day, and the over- 
enthusiasm when the subject 
switched to television, were an eyeopener. 
To be sure that I was not imagining a book- 
less adolescent world, I asked my students 


bubbling 


in a second-year English class to write me a 
letter in which they discussed the subject of 
reading—their likes and dislikes—and tele- 
vision. 


Their replies were of the kind that make 
history. One boy read one book a year, on 
an average. Another held a book in front of 
television and read snatches if the program 
was uninteresting. Because their letters are 
so much more enlightening than any sum- 
mary, I quote from some of them: 

John S. said, “I like to read books but 
television has somewhat interfered.” Since 
he had read no books, that might be called 
reverse hyperbole. 

Meg R. wrote, “The way I feel towards 
television is I wouldn’t care if I never saw 
one because I personally don’t get any 
pleasure out of looking at it... . If I had 
a choice between television and reading, | 
would take television.’”” No comment! 

Art H. said, “Television is a big tempta- 
tion over a book.” 

Bob B., “I feel the necessity of reading a 
good book about once a month. It is a rare 
sight in my house for me to look at tele- 
vision for more than an hour at a time.” No 
comment. 

Gail B., “I would not go so far as to say 
that television has stopped people from the 
book reading habit . . . to me television is 
the most wonderful invention in history. It 
is my belief that television will prove to be 
more educational than all the books ever 
written.” 

Bob H. wrote, “Television does not inte 
fere with my reading. I read one book, on 
the average, per year. Television is an asset 
to a person who wants to learn something.” 

Alice H., “My reading of books hasn't 
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been very influenced by television. I still 
read a book occasionally.” 

Bob M. has no television, but he says, 
“When we get our television set I doubt 
that I'll ever read, because I think a tele- 
vision story will be more interesting because 
it gives a better background to the event. So, 
therefore, I choose television.” 

Marlene R. wrote, “On the topic of read- 
ing books, I must admit that since television 
invaded our home, I do not read as many as 
I used to.” 

Jan A. said, “After school I want to 
change the atmosphere to something more 
pleasant and lively. After attending to 
domestic problems, I get comfortable and sit 
to look at television for most of my spare 
time. As for reading, as you see, there isn’t 
any time.” 

One of the most revealing parts of their 
letters is the fact that almost none of them 
is aware of how much time he spends look- 
ing at television. An hour or two a day is 
considered not looking at television! 

Having ascertained their reading habits, 
I obtained their reading scores from an apti- 
tude test given in the ninth grade. Of the 
29 students in my class, sixteen tested at 
least two years above grade, one tested a 
year above, four were reading at their own 
level, six were below the ninth-grade level, 
and two were unscored. No doubt about it. 
They all could read the name Blix! 

Of the sixteen “excellent” readers, only 
six were accustomed to going to the library 
for books. Their letters were interesting, 
too: 

Jack B. wrote, “We have no television. 
Hence, I still get much enjoyment from 
cuddling up in an easy chair with a good 
book.” 

Flo G. said, “I am still interested in books, 
more so than before. The fact that I can 
watch television does not dull my interest in 
books. Maybe the fact that I read a lot dulls 
my interest for television.” 

Certainly I know that television is not 
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7 
the only thing that interferes with reading. 
There have always been pitfalls to the world 
of books, but never before have there been 
so many books, of such enticing variety, and 
of such easy approach. On the other hand, 
each day brings more and more books 
written expressly for the teenager, some of 
them excellent despite J. Donald Adams of 
the New York Times Bovk Review, who 
categorically condemns all current juvenile 
books. 

Why, then, do students not read? Ad- 
mittedly twenty-three of my students should 
have been enjoying books; only six actually 
were. At this point I mentioned to our 
librarian the discussion on books and tele- 
vision, and my desire to have my students 
learn the solaces and delights of reading. 
“Bring them here,” she said. “We'll plan 
something.” 

Together we decided these things: My 
class and I would go to the library once a 
week, at which time each student would 
select a book. He could choose anything he 
wanted that would interest him. Then he 
was to sit down comfortably at a table and 
read for the remainder of the period. If 
during that time he decided he liked the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In the realm of pure theory, high- 
school English teachers and librarians 
shouldn’t have to compete for the stu- 
dents’ interest with Milton Berle and 
a herd of TV wrestlers. But in the 
realm of cold facts that’s just about 
what we have to do. Mrs. Saperstein 
got the cold facts when she asked her 
students to write letters to her about 
their reading and television-viewing 
habits. This ts the story of the letters, 
and of the trap that she and the li- 
brarian set to lure the unwary students 
into book reading. Mrs. Saperstein 
teaches English, and Miss Havey is li- 
brarian, in Roosevelt High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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book, he was to sign for it and try to finish 
it within a week, If that were impossible, he 
could renew it. If he did not like the book 
he was to choose another. 

No book reports were to be made. Instead 
each child recorded the title, the author, a 
sentence giving some information about the 
book, and his opinion. In most cases this 
fitted on one line of a 4 x 6 card. In all, 
we went to the library eleven times, and 
twenty-nine pupils read a total of 279 
books! F.D.S. 


II 


From the library point of view, I was very 
eager to try this more or less formal reading 
experience. 1 suppose it could almost be 
called “Operation Forced Feeding,” as so 
many of them had never read a complete 
book before nor had any desire to do so. 

The first day there was a great deal of 
milling around and the charging desk some- 
what resembled the paying counter of the 
A & P on a busy Saturday afternoon. Arthur 
had never read a book, and we finally gave 
him Amdzon Adventure. Joe didn’t read 
because he could not find the type of book 
that he could enjoy, but he finally settled 
for They Were Expendable. The girls ran 
to the usual teen-age story, such as Paintbox 
Summer, career stories, and light school 
stories. Of course there was the usual num- 
ber of sport enthusiasts among the boys. 

After several trips to the library I 
noticed a decided change in the whole at- 
mosphere. There was little time wasted in 
stamping books. Advice was exchanged at 
the stacks, and almost always the first book 
tried was the one kept. Books were renewed 
frequently, especially by the slower readers, 
but the girl who finally took Cloister and 
the Hearth had to renew that! Their com- 
ments were enlightening and heartwarming. 
Arthur finished Amazon Adventure and 
couldn't believe it was a book because he 
had loved it. His expression might have 
been, “Look, Ma, I'm reading!” Joe had 


gone through They Were Expendable as 
quickly as a PT Boat through the Pacific 
seas, and as his next choice he picked The 
Story of Alcatraz—for apparently no good 
reason. 

At about this time I tried to insert a little 
more solid matter in the displays that we 
had out for them each week. In the group 
“Books for a Man” I put Kon-Tiki, North- 
west Passage, The Three Musketeers, etc. 
And for the girls, Jane Eyre and Pride and 
Prejudice. It was good to see that all of 
these circulated and were recommended to 
others. This word-of-mouth criticism did 
much to keep a book in constant circulation 
and on the reserve list. A book like God- 
den’s The River was never on the shelf, 
although it may have been helped along by 
the movie. But it was pleasing to see that 
many went from The River to the same 
author’s A Candle for St. Jude, and that a 
few of them appreciated its sensitive and 
delicate feeling. 

All of these young people were interesting 
to watch from week to week, but some 
were entirely fascinating. There was 
Anthony, reading level 11+, who never read 
at all. When he picked The Pyramid 
Builder as his first choice, I had my doubts, 
but he read Red Caps of Lyons, The 
Spartan, and Peder Victorious in succession, 
and I feel fairly sure that Anthony himself 
no longer has any doubts about reading as 
a pleasure. 

Then there was Alfred, who is a great 
music lover, and while I would be the last 
one in the world to lure anyone away from 
music, I did think that he should sample 
other things. He started with The Art of 
Enjoying Music, then Friends and Fiddlers, 
and finally was induced to try The Covered 
Wagon. His last book was Queens Die 
Proudly. 'm sure Alfred will never be un- 
true to his first love, but he might just 
learn to appreciate her more. 

From the library point of view, then, this 
was an experience I would like to repeat. 
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It showed definite individual growth in 
reading habits and in book selection. It 
showed an interest in good modern authors 
and in the classics, and above all, it showed 
that if young people have time and en- 
couragement—they will read. Today their 
lives are busy ones and they have many out- 
side activities. Many of them have problems, 
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TIE-BREAKERS—On an objective type 
of quiz try adding to the end one or two 
“tie-breakers,” that is, the subjective type 
of questions, answers to which students 
may write upon until the slowest member 
of the class is through with the main ques- 
tions. These tie-breakers then may be used, 
if necessary, to provide grade differentia- 
tion should the objective-type scores bunch 
too closely together. Thus all work to a 
common time of termination and all do 
some organized thinking. 


SAVE A TRIP—Maps or charts with 
sprawling standards that trip and entangle 
pupil or teacher can be converted into 
efficient teaching tools by eliminating the 
standards (tripod, single base, etc.) and sus- 
pending such maps or charts from the ceil- 
ing of your classroom, using, if you wish, 
a few pulleys and some sideline.—Brother 


Epiror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
Ciearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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real ones, that they try to muddle through 
alone unless they can find some under- 
standing someplace. To have one period a 
week set aside for reading—a sort of island 
of quietness in a world where “there are 
no islands anymore”—has been, I think, 
beneficial and noticeably gratifying for 
them. H.H. 


the Jraade + + 


GORDON 


Thomas Aquinas, C.S.C., Holy Cross High 
School, New Orleans, La. 


TYPEWRITER WRINKLE-—Did you 
realize that if you have a black and red 
ribbon on your typewriter you can keep 
that black looking dark longer by using the 
red for many purposes: making notes, 
writing rough drafts, producing carbons, 
etc. 


BOILING NAILS!—Before driving nails 
in plaster, boil nails a minute or two and 
the plaster will not crack.—Western Family, 


BULLETIN BOARD-If your bulletin 
board is the bare, blank space that mine 
was, try this simple little contest. Allow pairs 
of students to compete as _ bulletin-board 
decorators. Each and every student should 
take part. They may use pictures or text. 
Pictures may be clipped, but text should 
be student prepared.—Earl Thomas, Dut- 
ton School, Section, Ala. 


WHAT, NO BLACKBOARD?—If you 
have no blackboard, a large sheet of cellu- 
loid stretched over light-colored paper can 
be a good substitute. Use a black China 
marking pencil and wash off your writing 
as soon as possible with a damp rag.—Jean 
Tuttle, Virgil Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





MAGNOLIAS 


Student exchange between 
Georgia and Wiscensin 


and BRATWURST 


By 
ANN MARTIN HOLMES 


JERE OFF!” 
“I thought this day would never 
come!” 

“Oh, I'm getting homesick already!” 

“Just think! We'll see snow, real snow!” 

“And for two whole weeks!” 

Then the familiar “All aboard!” was 
heard. A last tgood-bye to Mom and Dad, 
a last wave of the hand, one final pose for 
another picture for the local newspapers, 
a scramble into the coach of the waiting 
train, and thirty happy high-school boys and 
girls, not to mention-two equally happy 
teacher chaperones, were off on an excursion 
that we believe is unique—in secondary 
education, at least. 

It all began about three years ago when 
the superintendent of the Bibb County 
schools in Georgia and the superintendent 
of the Manitowoc, Wis., schools discussed 
a plan for an exchange of students. We 
study about each other “in the books.” 
Why not go and see for ourselves at first 
hand? 

This year seemed the propitious time for 
the plan to be worked out. For two weeks 
of the school year thirty of our students, 
fifteen boys and fifteen girls, planned to 
live in the homes of thirty Manitowocans, 
attend school with them, follow their daily 
routine, indulge in their sports, visit their 
industrial plants and churches—in a word, 
be Manitowocans. Then, about a month 
later, the students from Manitowoc would 
return the visit by coming to Macon for 
two weeks and living in the homes of the 
students they had entertained. Since Macon 
is in the “deep South” and Manitowoc is 


in the “far North,” we felt that each group 
of students could learn much about a peo- 
ple and a section of the United States almost 
totally unfamiliar to them. 

How to go about this plan? We decided 
that only eleventh- and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents were eligible for the trip. In our high 
schools prospective visitors to Wisconsin 
were told the actual expense of the trip as 
worked out with officials of the Central 
of Georgia Railroad. The parents of the 
students were to bear this expense and of 
course furnish spending money for their 
children while on the trip. Living expenses 
after arriving in Manitowoc would be taken 
care of by the hosts and hostesses of the 
students, as they were to be visitors during 
their two weeks away from home. 

The financial angle taken care of, the 
students filed notes of application signed 
by their parents with the clerk in the school 
office. Since we had a real landslide of re 
quests from students who wanted to make 
the trip, and since it had been decided 
that only thirty could be chosen, some 
screening was necessary. This was accom- 
plished by eliminating those who had made 
less than a “B” average in any subject, as 
each student needed high enough scholar- 
ship to be able to miss the two weeks from 
school. Information from personality charts 
was used as a guide for further screening, 
and eventually the thirty lucky students 
were chosen. 

Then began the whirl of getting ready 
to “invade the North.” What to take with 
them? Some heavy things had to be bought, 
of course; one girl said, “I needed extra 
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MAGNOLIAS AND BRATWURST 


‘ wool skirts and sweaters anyway, so this is 
my chance to get them.” We saw “lend- 
lease” practiced on a small scale, as rela- 
tives and friends from the North or those 
who had visited there recently offered to 
lend articles of clothing. One student re- 
ceived from an aunt in Pittsburgh a package 
containing fur-lined mittens, snow boots, a 
ski hat, and a bright red wool shirt. 
Manitowocans came to the rescue with 
offers to share their wardrobes, if necessary. 
Almost every student was offered snow 
boots, “if you'll just send your size.” Some- 
times we wondered what Manitowocans 
thought we wore in winter in Georgia, as 
they advised their prospective guests to 
bring sweaters, heavy shirts, coats, etc. They 
little knew that the day the Maconites left 
the temperature would hover around thirty- 
five, just one degree higher than the thirty- 
four registered by Wisconsin thermometers. 
When the excitement of getting proper 
wardrobes ready had abated somewhat, a 
new activity began. Almost every day 


brought its demand to be on hand for pic- 
tures, for interviews, for radio broadcasts. 


We were told in letters from Wisconsin 
that “the radio and press had blown the 
thing sky-high,” and our group certainly 
had publicity in Macon. There were inter- 
views on a nation-wide radio program; 
there were pictures in local newspapers of 
our students and of our prospective visitors 
(it was fun to try to pick out each student's 
host or hostess from the pictures sent from 
“Manty”); and we were told that newsreel 
and magazine photographers were to be on 
hand from time to time. The exchange of 
students was attracting nation-wide atten- 
tion. 

One afternoon our girls decided to change 
their names for the duration of the trip. 
The familiar Joan, Anne, Loulie, and Har- 
riett gave way for “Magnolia,” “Peaches,” 
“Narcissus,” “Jawja Belle,” and other such 
honey-dripping Southern (?) names. “And 
we'll have ‘em singing Dixie before we 
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leave,” said one of the boys. Much good- 
natured “kidding” of ourselves could be 
heard on every hand. 

While all this activity was going on, 
letters of invitation from parents and stu- 
dents were arriving, and at least one mother 
and father were invited too. “We have 
plenty of room. Come along with your 
daughter. We'd love having you.” We 
learned that all the hospitality is not in the 
South. 

In these letters the girls and boys became 
acquainted with one another, and found 
they had much in common. Officials had 
attempted to match the students, so visi- 
tors would find themselves in situations 
somewhat like their own home surround- 
ings. For instance, a real-estate dealer's 
daughter was to visit a girl whose father is 
in the same business, and another girl who 
lives on a farm was invited to visit a dairy 
farm several miles from Manitowoc. 

The students were given some fine ex- 
perience in letter-writing, as each one at- 
tempted to present in a few words a pic- 
ture of his family and home life. One stu- 
dent lives just a few blocks from Manito- 
woc’s Lincoln High School but has a ride 
every day: “You'll meet him when you 
visit me.” Another lives eight miles out in 
the country and rides the school bus, al- 
though sometimes she “has the car.” 
Another's sister is away at college and “‘it’'s 
her room you'll have when you come.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

This is the story of the busy events 
that led up to an exchange of students 
between two high schools in Macon, 
Ga., and a high school in Manitowoc, 
Wis. Mrs. Holmes, who teaches in A. L. 
Miller High School in Macon, tells 
about the enthusiastic preparations and 
expectations of the thirty Georgia stu- 
dents who made the trip in the current 
semester. 
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Another has a small brother and “you know 
how they are.” 

In their letters to our students they spoke 
of their accomplishments and interests in 
and out of school. Many are musicians, 
playing several instruments and singing. 
Others are the “sporty type” and love to 
ski, skate, swim, and take part in school 
sports. One works on school publications 
and said, “You may get printer’s ink on 
your fingers too, if you go up in the tower 
" The tower, incidentally, is where 
the work of the three school publications is 
done. 


with me. 


We wondered at the pronunciation of the 
students’ names and were told in a letter 
that many of the people in this particular 
section stem from German, Polish, and 
Bohemian forebears. In another letter we 
found that our girls and boys would learn 
to eat bratwurst, Polish sausage, and, of 
course, cheeses of all kinds. 

“And do you know,” 


exclaimed the re- 
cipient of one letter, “they say they never 


eat field peas; just feed them to the farm 
animals!” “And they don’t eat grits or rice 
‘fixed’ like ours! Or fried chicken!’ This 
from another eager youngster who thought 
such attitudes remarkable. 

And in all the letters we learned that 
everyone in “Manty” was hoping for a real 
old-fashioned blizzard so the winter sports 
would be operating in full blast. So long 
before the day of departure we were learn- 
ing things we har! never read in the books 
we had studied. 

We knew something of the activities 
planned for our youngsters. There were to 
be two dances, trips on Lake Michigan and 
to industrial plants, a day of winter sports 
at Potawatomi State Park, breakfast for 
teen-agers before Sunday School at the First 
Baptist Church—all in addition to follow- 
ing the regular school day. For the trip 
was designed to let our students observe 
the day-by-day lives of their hosts, absorb 
the atmosphere of this section of the country 
—so different from our own, and thus gain 
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an understanding not to be obtained in 
any other way. 

Our plans for the “Mantys” on their 
return visit to us included: a Military Ball 
held by our high-school ROTC; a square 
dance; a visit to Wesleyan College, oldest 
chartered woman's college in the world and 
now one of the most modern; a trip to 
Ocmulgee National Monument, where 
there are Indian Mounds and a very fine 
museum of Indian relics; a visit to the 
birthplace of our beloved Macon poet, 
Sidney Lanier; excursions to industrial 
plants; and extracurricular and classroom 
activities. The visitors would be interested 
to learn our method of teaching the Civil 
War and to observe something of our re- 
lations with our Negro population. We 
planned to give them plenty of Southern 
fried chicken, hot biscuits and gravy, and 
for “the pause that refreshes,” ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, as that is very definitely our 
Georgia soft drink, since it originated in 
Atlanta. 


Our students will not be out of touch 
with home. Besides the regular methods of 
communication, they will have at their dis- 
posal each night short-wave radio facilities, 
so they may talk with parents if they wish. 

We think this exchange of students will 
be of practical value to those who go and 
those who stay at home. There have been 
and will continue to be innumerable letters 
written back and forth, a fine lesson in 
English; the trip is a wonderful example of 
applied sociology; geography not in the 
books will be learned; and a better under- 
standing of the past history and present 
problems of both sections of the country 
will be gained. 

So they're off! Two weeks of new friends, 
fun, and learning. And then, the pleasure 
of a return visit of our friends from the 
North, when we shall enjoy showing them 
our Southland with its peach blooms, 
camellias, azaleas, and, we hope, balmy 
skies! 





RETIRED 
AND 


By 
JANE HANKERD 


AM A RETIRED teacher—retired and “pen- 
I sioned off” as a man of my acquaintance 
“expounded” recently, gazing at me in 
wonder the while, as being so privileged a 
person—a person mind you, who, being a 
teacher, had always been overpaid anyway, 
and surely must have all her enormous sal- 
ary laid away for use now and so needed 
nothing financially. (Certainly no teacher 
had ever needed to spend any of his earn- 
ings!) 

His tone plainly showed his disapproval 
of the system whereby overburdened tax- 
payers (His taxes are almost nothing.) should 
be obliged, perforce, to continue to lavish 
wealth—in the form of a pension—upon 
the teacher’s arrogant and undeserving 
presence. 

I could have reminded him that his salary 
for three months as a factory worker was 
more than mine had been for a whole year 
at its highest point; and that much of my 
pension was merely a return of what my 
fellow teachers and I had been paying into 
the “fund” for years; but I forebore. He 
wouldn’t have understood. He had justice 
too completely on his side. 

Because I have so thoroughly and openly 
enjoyed my six years of retirement, I have 
been asked by friends—themselves on the 
verge of retiring—to give some concrete ex- 
amples of what retirement has brought me 
in the way of pleasant experience. (I sus- 
pect I am asked in the hope that I may 
furnish some consolation to those who may 
dread it a little—as I am frank to say I 
certainly did.) 

Looking around, then, for something il- 


A. former teacher tells us about 
Four Freedoms in her situation 


PENSIONED 


lustrative to explain my satisfaction thus 
far, I suddenly bethought myself. Why not 
enter the realm of patriotism—of idealism, 
no less—even to the extent of utilizing the 
Four Great Freedoms so blithely proclaimed 
as being all that were needed to transform 
our troubled and confused world into a 
veritable Utopia. Surely a subject as con- 
crete (?) as this—of which everyone speaks 
so blithely and so understandingly—should 
make for a logical and reasonable discus- 
sion on my part. 

Hesitating, however, to use so exalted 
an ideal for a topic so insignificant in the 
light of world importance as my retire- 
ment, I have paraphrased them to the point 
where they may be unrecognizable. Also, 
by giving only one example for each one, I 
hope not to lean too heavily on the great 
original Freedoms or show undue famili- 
arity by presuming to use them thus; I 
shall try to touch upon them lightly. 

I shall say then, having in mind the 
Great Four and paraphrasing as I said, 
that my retirement has brought me these 
four Freedoms: Freedom from hurry; free- 
dom from worry; freedom from slavery; 
freedom from dread. 

First then, I shall discuss my freedom 
from hurry. All my teaching years, I hur- 
ried. I hurried from morning until night, 
from night until morning: hurried to get 
my work done; hurried to get to sleep so 
I could get up in time to hurry and get to 
school. I hurried here and hurried there, 
in every place and all the time. To me 
there was never any doubt as to the ex- 
istence of perpetual motion for I was a 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


If you are at the point where you 
have given any thought to retirement, 
and dread the idea as much as Miss 
Hankerd once did, then perhaps you 
had better read at once what she has to 
say. She has been retired for six years 
—and she may have news for you. Miss 
Hankerd lives in Pleasant Lake, Mich., 
and is quite content that she now has 
no school connection to be stated in 
this customary spot at the end of our 
note. 





living example of the theory. One of my 
happiest ideas of Heaven was as a place 
where I wouldn't have to hurry—at least 
wouldn't have to hurry so fast. I still hurry, 
of course, from morning till night, but I 
now hurry more as a human being should, 
and not as one possessed of the Demon of 
Speed. So much for freedom from hurry. 


Freedom from worry: Freedom from 


want, I neither expect nor hope for. The 


Bible tells us that “the poor we always have 
with us.” Since my retirement, not only 
can I say that, as always, I have the poor 
with me, but I can go further, and say that 
the poor have me with them—even as the 
most abject of them all. However, I can 
say, too, that retirement has, at least gram- 
matically speaking, brought me freedom 
from worry about financial matters. 

When I was teaching, and had my small 
bi-weekly stipend coming on scheduled 
time, I was concerned as how best to use 
it—whether I should spend my dollar for 
this or for that—or whether I should spend 
it at all, knowing that I should have to eat 
in order to keep alive, in order to keep on 
teaching. I wished to expend each dime as 
wisely as possible, and therefore, as I said, 
I worried about it. 

Now, however, when my almost infinitesi- 
mal pittance arrives monthly, I find that by 
the time it is due, I owe so many people, 
and so many business places, that there is 


just one thing to do—and that I do at once: 
pay off as many of my debts as I can. By 
that time having nothing left in the finan- 
cial way, I have nothing in the financial 
way to worry about. Plainly enough, if 
one has nothing, then one has nothing to 
worry about—grammatically true, as I said, 
if not practically so (anyway, I have never 
felt that the original freedoms themselves 
would stand close scrutiny). And so much 
for Freedom Two. 

Freedom Three—freedom from slavery; 
and here I mean slavery to custom. I'm sure 
I was never a slave to fashion even in my 
best and most lucrative days; but I did 
try to conform as well as I could, to general 
custom, in the way of suitable habiliment. 
For example, when I had worn a spring 
hat, I shall say, or a winter coat season after 
season, summer, autumn, and winter, cus- 
tom (possibly in the guise of some member 
of my family) would step in and demand 
that I do something about it. And quite 
often I did try to “do something about it” 
showing that I was, if not a slave, at least 
an abject adherent of custom. 

Now, however, since I feel almost cer- 
tain that I shall never again be able to 
have a new hat or a new coat, I can say 
indeed, that my retirement has automati- 
cally freed me from all slavish adherence 
to anything in that line that custom can 
demand. 

Freedom Four is freedom from dread. 
And there is nothing ambiguous about this 
—the dread of having my picture taken 
every year with the outgoing graduating 
class. (Bless their hearts for wanting their 
teachers with them.) 

I don’t think anyone else minded this 
as I did, but the idea haunted me from 
February until the fatal day when we all 
lined up before the photographer and his 
camera. My face, ordinary enough in reality, 
I hope, is one in which the camera can dis- 
cover and bring to light the most weird 
of deformities and most sinister of expres- 
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sions. Indeed to look upon the finished 
product of the camera's art and realize that 
that is the face you exhibit to your public 
day by day can be a hard thing to endure. 

To make matters worse, the photographer 
always assumed that | wished to bestow one 
of the horrific mementoes upon each of the 
students. And so with lightening speed he 
would take pose after pose, each one prov- 
ing if possible more dreadful than the pre- 
ceding one. When those fearsome carica- 
tures would appear later among the rest 
of the pictured faces, I used to wonder if 
I could ever live through the ordeal again. 
(If there had been nothing else to console 
me in retiring, freedom from this would 
have done much. At least I looked forward 
to it.) 

Speaking in all seriousness, though, 
whether because of my four freedoms or in 
spite of them, my six years of retirement 
have been positively delightful. I did dread 
retirement heartily, and I don’t think my 
experience was unique. Having taught so 
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long, I didn’t see how I could accept the 
change it meant. I dreaded the loneliness 
and the “emptiness” of the days ahead 
(and I have experienced neither one nor the 
other). I expected to miss my pupils and 
my fellow teachers. I did miss them—all 
of them. I had liked the usual routine, 
pleasant and otherwise, of a teacher's life 
after many years of experience. I dreaded 
giving it all up. And then to my great joy 
and greater astonishment, I found that I 
was enjoying everything. 

I have enjoyed the freedom from strain 
and anxiety, from routine and pressure of 
work (Why didn’t I think to use these 
four freedoms instead of trying to borrow 
ideas from the Big Four?). 

In fact, I have enjoyed all this so much, 
that I almost wish I had retired sooner, 
and I do hope that those who are contem- 
plating the step will take heart, and be 
ready to appreciate the unexpected and 
pleasant things that will come their way 
when they have retired—with a pension. 


Seniors Select, Buy Library Books on 
“Budget of Power” 


In working toward better citizenship in the 
schools of the country, the classroom becomes a 
laboratory for the community and the community 
a laboratory for the nation. 

An example of this type of “Laboratory Practice” 
took place at the Columbia High School, South 
Orange, N.J., where twelfth-grade students accepted 
a specific “budget of power” from the school li- 
brarians and administration. The student group 
was chartered to spend a certain amount of money 
for the purchase of books for the school library on 
the condition that they should satisfy the tastes 
of the entire student body in making their selection. 

The class split up into committees to carry out 
the various parts of the Laboratory Practice. One 
group made up a questionnaire listing reading 
tastes and recommendations for additions to the 
existing collection of books and had it filled out by 
every student in the school. Another group drew 
up lists of criteria from which a screening process 
for selection of books could be formulated. Another 


group visited the libraries of schools in neighboring 
communities and determined the patterns of book 
collection as well as frequency of use there. Still an- 
other group worked with the public library and 
determined how the “taxpayer's dollar” was spent 
for books, pamphlets, records, and magazines. 

Finally, all the committees came together, made 
joint reports, and chose from the list of books sug- 
gested by the student body as many as they could 
buy within the amount of money allotted to them. 
The books were bought, unpacked, shelved, and 
catalogued by the students; and, after they were 
placed in the library, the students prepared short 
reviews to be delivered orally in a free period to 
any students who cared to attend. 

The reviews were well attended, some of the 
titles selected developed long waiting lists, and all 
were in brisk circulation. The school librarians liked 
the project so well that they expressed a desire to 
have it repeated next year.—Davip D. Hume in The 
English Journal. 





STUDY DAY 


Students Set 


By 


CHARLES A. HOGAN 

N Wepnespays there are no scheduled 
O recitations in Trenton, N. J., Central 
High School. Teachers are in their rooms 
to give individual and group assistance as 
asked for by pupils coming into their rooms. 
Other teachers are on buses, collecting 
groups of students who will travel to New 
York to see a play—as part of the English 
program; still others will be traveling with 
pupils to visit places of industry and govern- 
ment in the community. Philadelphia and 
Princeton will be invaded by student groups 
seeking first-hand knowledge of some scien- 
tific undertaking. 

There is not, however, a complete exodus. 
There is a movement into the school made 
up of prominent civic and professional 
leaders who have come to discuss local prob- 
lems or the qualifications and emoluments 
of different professions. There is sometimes 
a touch of glamor when a motion-picture 
star or an attractive fashion model appears 
in connection with some phase of the school 
program. 

Wednesday, known as the Study Day, is 
not as unorthodox as it may first appear. 
There is serious, reflective study, pursued 
with an interest to delight the heart of the 
academic schoolmaster. For instance, the 
pupil who has a weakness or a special in- 
terest in a subject like geometry or Latin 
may settle down, if he chooses, to a full day 
of supervised study and discussion of the 
subject. 

The Study Day is the result of fifteen 
years of experimentation. It is a novel un- 
dertaking by which one large secondary 
school endeavored to develop a program to 
meet some of the needs of youth under 
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The Wednesday program at 
Central High in Trenton 


Their Own Tasks 


public-school conditions. The idea of the 
program and its organization were origi- 
nally borrowed from schools organized on 
the Dalton Plan. Miss Helen Parkhurst, the 
originator of the plan, said at the time of 
the Dalton Plan experiment: “We want 
teachers with original ways sufficient to 
answer the needs of each individual. Let us 
free them from the yoke of method and sys- 
tem and make it possible for them to use 
their own good judgment.” 

This freeing process is the essential con- 
tribution of the Dalton Plan to the Study 
Day program. In the following ways the 
Study Day at Trenton High School has dif- 
fered from the original concept of the Dal- 
ton Plan: 

1. In Trenton’s Study Day only one day a week 
is set aside. In the typical Dalton School at least 
three days a week are organized in this manner, and 
the other two are used for scheduled conferences. 

2. The Daiton Plan places its emphasis upon a 
contract for subject-matter learning. It excludes 
consideration of social activities and social learning. 
The Study Day as it is developed in Trenton makes 
wide provision for pupil experiences in the com- 
munity and for social learning. 

3. The Study Day program does not deal with 
subject-matter per se. Although it has a relationship 
to the usual subject matter, it is approached in a 
new manner, The teacher, in cooperation with the 
learners and in light of specific objectives, selects 
from many available experiences and materials what- 
ever is necessary to meet changing conditions and 
opportunities, and to adapt the program to meet the 
changing interests and needs of the group. 


Purposes of the Study Day 
Trenton High School can find its counter- 
part in any large high school in an indus- 


trial community. It was once solely an aca- 
demic high school with high scholastic 
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standards and excellent reputation. The 
composition of the student body changed 
until only about fifteen per cent of the 
graduates sought college admission. For the 
other eighty-five per cent of the students, 
graduation from high-school was a terminal 
point. The need for a change in the high- 
school program was manifest to the profes- 
sional educator, conversant with the nature 
of the student body and community condi- 
tions. Three factors, however, prevented 
outright change in the curriculum: 

1. The large size of the school building and its 
construction were not conveniently adaptable to a 
radically different program. 

2. The philosophy of the greater part of the 
faculty was not conducive to widespread curriculum 
change. 

3. The traditionalism of a sector of public opinion 
which influenced school policies did not favor a 
sharp departure from the school program then 
offered. 

The Study Day was launched in 1936 after 
a brief period of orientation for both fac- 
ulty and students. Under the direction of 
Dr. Paul R. Spencer, a new principal of 
the high school, the Study Day was ac- 
cepted warily by the public with a “wait- 
and-see”’ attitude. Since it involved only one 
day of the school week, it did not threaten 
the status or security of those members of 
the faculty whose philosophy and practice 
were geared to the subject-matter curricu- 
lum. Parents of those students who were 
seeking college entrance saw in the program 
an opportunity for their children to get 
help on specific subject-matter weaknesses. 
The purposes of the day, however, embraced 
more than the idea of providing time for 
the inculcation of subject matter. They 
have been as follows: 

1. To provide a simple and economical 
reorganization of the school machinery 
which will permit a heretofore traditional 
school 'to function as a truly living com- 
munity, without immediately necessitating 
a radical change in the curriculum. 

2. To give all students an opportunity to 


learn by the scientific method of investigat- 
ing and discovering for themselves. 

3. To reduce subject antipathies which 
are usually identified with subject weak- 
nesses by readjusting the time schedule to 
permit the individual to devote more time 
to a particular obstacle. 

4. To enable college-preparatory stu- 
dents to have experience vital for success 
in college—namely, planning their work 
schedule, and to bring to these students the 
benefits of the larger objectives of general 
education. 

5. To provide a suitable environment 
outside of the classroom for cooperative 
action and work and at the same time pro- 
vide for student differences. 

6. To stimulate widespread and inten- 
sive study of significant problems of per- 
sonal and community living. 

7. To make available to the classroom 
teacher and all others who deal with learn- 
ing the use of new and additional types of 
instructional material and services. 

8. To integrate all of the school ex- 
periences of each individual in such a 
manner as to promote the maximum growth 
of all. 


Description of the Study Day 


Our Study Day program as it operates 
today is the result of fifteen years of ex- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Study Day plan of Central High 
School, Trenton, N. J., has been de- 
veloped to its present efficiency over a 
period of the past 15 years. In brief, 
every Wednesday the students are on 
their own all day—to the extent that 
they make their own plan.of working 
on the subjects they take, and follow it 
through to the end of the day. Dr. 
Hogan explains the details, and tells 
why he considers the idea especially 
valuable for a large school. He teaches 
in the school. 
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perience. Any school seeking to adopt it 
will perforce make changes and adapta- 
tions according to circumstances. In Tren- 
ton High School the day may be described 
in the following ten aspects: 

1. No scheduled recitations are held on 
Wednesday. All teachers, except those in- 
volved in special activities, are in their 
rooms to give individual and group assist- 
ance as asked for by pupils coming into 
their rooms. 

2. Assignments are made in large units. 
The minimum assignment is a weekly one 
made on Thursdays. The assignments are 
made in this manner in order to enable the 
student to have the experience of plan- 
ning and budgeting his work. 

3. On Wednesday the pupil first goes 
to his homeroom in the morning and there 
makes out a card showing his work schedule 
for the day. On the card, he lists for each 
period of the day what he plans to do. 
Pupils who have passed all subjects in the 
previous quarter (ten weeks) are entirely 
free to make their own schedules. A pupil 
who has received a mark of D in any sub- 
ject is required to have the homeroom 
teacher's signature of approval on the pro- 
gram he chooses. 

4. A pupil who has failed any subject 
is required to earry a green card, and must 
spend, if possible, two periods with the 
teacher with whom he failed. 

5. If a pupil schedules himself to work 
with a teacher, he must stay there for a 
full period. He may, however, schedule 
himself for as many periods as he chooses. 

6. After the homeroom period, the pupil 
follows his schedule, and at the end of each 
period his card is signed by the teacher 
under whom he has been working, to indi- 
cate that he has been present. 

7. At the end of the day, the pupil re- 
turns to his homeroom and leaves his card 
with his homeroom teacher. 

8. Throughout the school week, pupils 
and teachers and any school organization 
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desiring to schedule special activities on 
Study Day present their requested programs 
to the vice-principal in charge of the ad- 
ministration of Study Day. On Tuesday 
mornings, a mimeographed Study-Day bul- 
letin listing all special activities which are 
to occur on the following day is submitted 
to the students through the homerooms. 
This bulletin is read and discussed with 
the pupils, who then decide what special 
activities they wish to participate in on 
Study Day. 

g. If a pupil discovers that a class which 
he has scheduled is crowded and the teacher 
in charge feeis that he cannot be accom- 
modated, the teacher signs the back of the 
card with the time that the pupil has left 
his room and affixes his signature. The 
pupil is then free to schedule himself for 
another class or special activity. If the pupil 
has a green card, indicating that he has 
failed in that particular subject, he is given 
priority over other students and is provided 
for in the classroom. Teachers who have 
taken pupils on trips collect the cards at 
the end of the trip and deliver them to the 
homeroom teacher the following day. 

10. All teachers sign the pupils’ Study 
Day cards in ink and with full signature. 
The use of initials and rubber stamps has 
invited Study Day violations. Homeroom 
teachers are instructed to send to the vice- 
principal in charge of the Study Day all 
cards about which there is a suspicion of 
forgery. 


Administration of Attendance 


Although the Study Day permits the stu- 
dent great freedom in scheduling his classes 
and taking trips, the administration of the 
day maintains a policy of attendance check- 
ing to meet the requirements of law and 
to prevent abuses. The Study Day is or- 
ganized so that the pupil is required to 
report to his homeroom teacher at the be- 
ginning of the school day to make out a 
contract for the day's program. This con- 
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tract is in the form of a Study Day card. 
It is at this time that the attendance is 
taken by the homeroom teacher. At the end 
of the school day, the pupil returns his card 
to the homeroom teacher, with the signa- 
tures of members of the faculty who have 
had him under their supervision during 
various periods of the day. The absence of 
a teacher's signature during any part of the 
contracted program is considered a viola- 
tion of the rules of Study Day, and is in- 
vestigated on the assumption that the pupil 
has cut a part of his program. 


Results of the Study-Day Program 


During the fifteen years that the Study 
Day has operated in Trenton High School 
there has been a sharp change in philoso- 
phy, from one of traditionalism to one 
based upon tested learning and experience. 
This change, like many others, cannot be 
isolated and attributed to the Study Day 
experiment, but it is coincident with it. 

The Study Day has provided a favorable 
atmosphere for gradual change in thinking 
and practice. It provides time within the 
school day for cooperative study of curricu- 
lum problems and gives provocative ma- 
terial for discussion and study. It involves 
pupils in cooperative curriculum develop- 
ment. To a degree, the Study Day as it now 
functions has given the pupils experience 
in making their own curriculums, As a 
result of their self-selection of experiences, 
they appreciate more than the typical stu- 
dent body that the individual learns only 
what he selects and accepts. 
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Educators working on problems of cur- 
riculum development have come to ask 
themselves many questions: What are the 
significant learning experiences? How much 
time should be devoted by the teaching 
staff to curriculum improvement? 

The large secondary school finds itself 
greatly handicapped in these problems. Size 
alone produces inertia and crystallization 
that make the initiation of change a hercu- 
lean task. Too frequently the recommended 
programs of curriculum development are 
of salutary value to schools whose size per- 
mits relatively easy reorganization of pro- 
grams, but are not feasible in large high 
schools. To find a suitable vehicle to pro- 
mote curriculum change and to answer the 
questions involved in such change, the 
Study Day was initiated in Trenton Central 
High School fifteen years ago. After fifteen 
years of constant, evolving change and ex- 
perience with the Study Day, there has come 
into being the most serious threat which 
can attend any change: it, too, may become 
a crystallization. 

The administration of the Day must be 
ever alerted to the involvement of pupils 
and teachers in research and evaluation 
that will contribute to greater shared re- 
sponsibility for its nature and direction. 
Otherwise there looms the great danger 
that the experiment itself may become 
crystallized, permitting the school which 
uses it to settle down to a fixed, unchanging, 
inadequate program behind the facade of 
a speciously experimental device: the Study 
Day. 


Shift of Emphasis 


Many English teachers tell me that children show 
little interest in learning to read because they come 
from families in which reading is considered unim- 
portant. Contact with the outside world for these 
families comes through television, radio, movies, 
and comic magazines, 

Here, perhaps, you will find an answer to one 


of the questions: Should English teachers pay any 
attention to movies, television, and radio? Perhaps 
we should ask, “Can we afford to neglect them?” 
If we don’t find a way to take them into the cur- 
riculum, we may find that English as a subject 
has become outmoded.—WiLuiAM D. Boutwey in 
The English Journal. 





Our Missing 


Local educational 
advisory councils 


3RD INGREDIENT 


By 
ROBERT LASERTE 


F WE conceive of democratic government 
I as having the three structural branches 
first outlined in Baron Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of the Laws in 1748, we know that one 
branch is definitely lacking as far as public 
educational structure in the United States 
is concerned. 

The school board is the legislative branch 
of the structure. The superintendent and 
the school staff constitute the executive 
branch. The judicial or evaluative branch is 
missing at present as a conscious part of the 
structure. We need to recognize that the 
judiciary function is not to override ad- 
ministrators or school boards with implica- 
tions of guilt. Rather, educational advisory 
councils can offer sound appraisal to pro- 
mote integration and inprovement in the 
public schools. 

According to Webster, judicial means: 
“disposed to form or pass judgment, critical, 
exercising, involving, or relative to judg- 
ment.” To be sure, the citizenry is always 
willing to form and pass judgments on 
schools. Unfortunately, there are too many 
Pasadena incidents at the present time, 
when unwarranted, unguided, and inade- 
quate evaluation can place a public-school 
system on the verge of ruin. Opinionated 
pedants as well as politically-minded school 
boards are not the groups who would will- 
ingly acknowledge the necessity of recogniz- 
ing the judiciary function in education by 
including citizen educational advisory 
groups as a part of educational structure. 

Yet, even early Massachusetts school law 
recognized the necessity of evaluation. The 
Massachusetts School Law of 1642 required 


that the “select men of everie town” should 
“have a vigilant eye over their bretheren 
and neighbors” to see to it that they taught 
the children of the Colony to read, have 
knowledge of the capital laws, and secure 
religious instruction. Early 17th and 18th- 
century citizen visiting committees did take 
this advisory and evaluative function seri- 
ously, although many times their visits were 
detrimental to progress. In 1749, Benjamin 
Franklin's “Proposals Relating to the Edu- 
cation of Youth in Pennsylvania” stated 
that a lay advisory committee could evalu- 
ate and offer constructive suggestions for 
his Academy. 

In 1827, the Massachusetts General Court 
required towns having school districts to 
choose a prudential or evaluation com- 
mittee for each district. In 1817, Thomas 
Jefferson drew up a bill for establishing a 
system of public education in Virginia, de- 
riving many of his ideas from New England. 
Section g of this proposed bill (which was 
never enacted) required the attendance of 
every “free white male citizen of full age, 
resident within the ward” at school ward 
meetings. Of course, these Massachusetts 
and Virginia measures had elements of 
localism that are not desirable today. How- 
ever, they did consciously recognize the im- 
portance of the judiciary function in edu- 
cational structure. 

The most widespread example of con- 
scious recognition of the judiciary function 
in igth-century public education was the 
founding of the first branch of the American 
Lyceum in Millbury, Mass., in 1826. This 
movement mushroomed from local to fed 
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erated county, state, and national associa- 
tions, and even a projected international 
organization by 1839. One major function 
of the lyceums was to study curriculums, 
vextbooks, and teaching methods. The 
agenda of the National Lyceum meeting 
in New York Gity in May of 183: included 
discussions by citizens and professionals of 
teaching methods and also the scope of 
school curriculums. The lyceums failed by 
the time of the Civil War because of lack 
of adequate objectives, established lines of 
communication, adequate cooperation, and 
adequate financing. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers had its initial inception in 1894 
by Phoebe A. Hearst. The PTA is doing 
a great deal as an interpretive and service 
organization. Unfortunately, too often the 
PTA acts only in providing services that are 
actually legitimate claims on community 
resources. PTA groups are organized with- 
out any sanction from local school boards, 
who as non-participants often regard them 
as pressure groups. As interpretive groups 


they can do little in active policy forma- 
tion or evaluation. 


After World War I, community councils 
developed throughout the United States to 
improve community life, including schools. 
Unfortunately, schools have played a sec- 
ondary role in these councils. Agencies that 
have served schools much better have been 
the educational advisory councils. These 
have flourished throughout the country for 
the past decade. 

However, there has not been enough at- 
tention paid to the part played by ad- 
visory councils in the educational structure 
as the judiciary function. If the councils 
are to evaluate, there must be wide repre- 
sentation of all segments of the community. 
The school board must approve and rec- 
ognize the councils. They must approve of 
the representation, which should include 
professional and other staff members, stu- 
dents, representative parents and citizens, 
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as well as school-board representation on an 
ex-officio basis. Educational advisory coun- 
cils should be unique in structure and not 
a part of community councils or other civic 
groups. 

Of course, it is hoped that some day these 
councils may be organized on a federated 
basis, relating the local area to the county, 
to the state, to the nation, and the nation 
to the world. This is not a wild dream, The 
precedent was the nearly formed world 
lyceum of a century ago. Prior to World 
War II, educational advisory groups ex- 
isted in many of the democratic countries 
of Western Europe. Unesco has the neces- 
sary structure to accommodate such demo- 
cratic groups. 

Once school boards recognize educa- 
tional advisory councils as the judicial part 
of the educational structure, the councils 
should define objectives, take inventory of 
the school situation, evaluate the schools, 
and arrive at clear-cut recommendations. 
Professionals, students, and the community- 
at-large should serve as resource personnel. 
There should be much of the give and 
take of group dynamics, wherein commit- 
tees balanced with laymen, professionals, 
and students deal with concrete problems 
through a wide variety of activities. A dy- 
namic and integral method of procedure 
should be accompanied by an evaluation 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

As democratic structures, says Mr. 
Laserte, our local school systems are 
like three-legged stools with one leg 
missing. As he sees the blueprint, demo- 
cratic school government should have 
three branches: Legislative—the school 
board; ee Rg eas ecg te and 
school staff; Judicial—an educational 
advisory or evaluative council. This last 
is the missing leg of our educational 
stool, about which he writes. He is 
guidance director of Leominster, Mass., 


High School. 
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of a wide variety of problems and policies. 

These should include problems relating 
to professional, staff, and pupil personnel. 
The councils can deal with state and fed- 
eral policies relating to local education. 
They can evaluate the scope, content, and 
methods of the educational program. They 
can evaluate problems of school plant, 
maintenance, and expansion. They can 
evaluate such auxiliary services as school 
cafeterias and transportation. They can 
evaluate finances, including problems of 
support and the budget. 

Finally, the educational advisory council 
should treat its findings as advisory recom- 
mendations to the board of education or 
educational authority. These recommenda- 
tions should have ample publicity and the 
council should be in continuous operation. 

Thus, a wise and discreet educational ad- 
visory council through its judiciary func- 
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tion can strengthen American public edu- 
cation. This results in greater community 
support and shared responsibility for school 
programs. Educational advisory councils 
can increase the vision of all affected by the 
educational process by making far more 
realistic programs of education for the 
whole child reacting to a total environment, 
whether in the kindergarten or state uni- 
versity. 

If educational advisory councils adhere 
to the judiciary function in the future by 
having trained professionals, abreast of 
educational advancements, interested stu- 
dents, and open-minded laymen willing to 
take courageous action, they can continue 
to help in evaluating the objectives and 
methods of education. Unevaluated criti- 
cism and callous indifference have too often 
constituted the judiciary function for Amer- 
ican public schools in the past. 


Recently. They. Said: 


Why Merit Rating Doesn’t Work 


When Professor A. S. Barr first came to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he conducted an experiment 
for a group of 100 Wisconsin principals and su- 
perintendents of schools. He gave them the oppor 
tunity to watch an excellent teacher teach two 
go-minute class periods and then asked them to 
evaluate her work. 

“Of the usable returns, 13 said she was the best 
teacher they had ever seen in operation; 13 said 
she was the poorest; and the rest of the replies 
fell between these extremes,” said Professor Barr.— 
The American Teacher 


Retired but Remembered 


Orchids to Hackensack’s Education Association 
for its consideration for its retired members, As 
each teacher or nurse retires, he receives an honor. 
ary life membership card; an up-to-date list of ad- 
dresses of retired members is mimeographed each 
year, posted in each building, and sent to each 
person on the list. Each member is annually re- 
membered with a Christmas card and there is an 


annual tea for retired members plus two repre 


sentatives from each school.—New Jersey Educa- 


tional Review. 


It Sets the Tone 


The auditorium assembly creates an atmosphere 
which permeates the entire school; and it takes 
so little to make the difference between a good 
assembly and a bad one.—O. H. ScuaarF in Ohio 
Schools 


Lever to Move World 


The best method for arousing people to demo 
cratic action is to get them to dig out the facts 
for themselves. A public hardened to the endless 
downpour of commercial advertising and political 
propaganda is not much affected nowadays by more 
leaflets, posters, radio talks, or good-will meetings. 
The discovery of the social power of self-directed, 
cooperative fact-finding, in its potential contribu 
tion to strengthening democracy, ranks higher than 
the discovery of atomic energy.—Goopwin WATSON 
in American Unity. 





‘Scientific Picnic’’: 
Miss Coombs and Her Saturday Carful 


By M. SANDFORD COOMBS 


RIDAY AFTERNOON and the classes dis- 
F rupting down the stairs. Teachers at 
strategic points intoning the perennial 
“Good night.” “Good night.” “Take that 
hat off.” “Good night.” “In line, please.” 
“Good night.” “Good night.” 

Several times as boys passed an unconven- 
tional farewell was tossed me: 

“Seven o'clock, Miss Coombs.” 

“Front of Sawanhaka.” 

“We'll be there.” 

“I will, he’s too lazy.” 

“No mustard.” 


Saturday morning, glaring at the alarm 
clock, stumbling around to get my break- 
fast, to make cocoa for the double-quart 


thermos kit, and to reduce my apartment to 
at least surface order. Then the soft, clear 
light of an early May morning as I pull up 
in front of the high school, where five highly 
mobile eighth-grade boys descended on my 
car. It was turmoil until we had stowed 
lunch boxes, collecting kits, cameras, and 
extra sweaters in the trunk. Then I arbi- 
trarily ordered three of them into the 
skimpy back seat of my 1940 coupe, settled 
the other two in front, reiterated what they 
already knew, that every twenty miles the 
two in front would change with two from 
the back, and we were off. 

Two of them were veterans of earlier 
trips and as such took great pride in in- 
forming their comrades of the etiquette in- 
herent to a “scientific picnic.” Which in- 
formation was of course received with great 
contempt—and thoroughly and promptly 
acted upon. For example: 

“No you don’t! Miss Coombs don't let us. 
Miss Coombs, where's the junk bag? There 


it is under your feet, you great boob. We 
can’t throw nothing out of the window, not 
even a gum wrapper. She won't let us.” 
Whereupon the paper bag (largest and 
sturdiest of its kind from Bohack’'s) began 
its rounds, with all sort of additions and 
subtractions. 

Long Island is long and our destination, 
despite several after-school conferences, was 
in doubt. Bob was all for Three Mile Har- 
bor. 

“You know we found rosy quartz there, 
Miss Coombs. It wasn’t too good but it was 
rosy quartz.” 

“Shut up, you and your quartz. We want 
Hither Hills. There’s swings there.” 

“The old auto museum—” 

“We said Montauk—” 

“It's too far—” 

“Baloney, it’s Daylight Saving—” 

“My grandmother lives at Rocky Point—” 

“What of it?” 

“Remember a trip one time took samples 
of sand every fifteen miles? Why can’t we 
do that? They got magnetic sand and 
garnetiferous—” 

“You and your big words! That's no 
fun.” 

By this time we were on Southern State 
Parkway and I felt it time to interfere. 

“Listen, please. We can do a good bit of 
it if you will all compromise. Not Rocky 
Point, Henry, that is the wrong side of the 
Island, and the auto museum is way off 
our route. But we can get to Three Mile 
Harbor by ten-thirty and put in an hour— 
only an hour, Bob—hunting stones. It's only 
a scant hour from there to Hither Hills— 
remember I told you you were sure to see 
the red-winged blackbirds there—and we 
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will be so hungry lunch will be extra good.” 

“I didn’t put no mustard on, Miss 
Coombs.” 

“Then by two or maybe earlier we'll set 
out for Montauk.” 

“Go over the roads with the bumps so 
we'll feel funny.” 

“Stay there ‘till four-thirty, then start 
home.” 

This being what we had practically set- 
tled on anyway, everyone calmed down, the 
old timers instructing the neophytes, “See 
them icicles hanging down them bridges? 
It's like caves, stal~you know, anyway, lime, 
and it dissolves because of CO, in the air—” 

“Aw, shut up. Let’s look for birds.” 

“We're going too fast.” 

(It was about a forty-mile-an-hour clip.) 

“There's Belmont State Park. Lookit the 
swans.” 

“And ducks. Slow down, Miss Coombs, 
there’s a mallard.” 


So on and on, out to Route 27, past the 
duck farms (“Phew, don’t breathe.”), past 
Mastic, Speonk, the Hamptons, finally turn- 


ing near East Hampton wind mill (“That's 
not open so early and they don’t like too 
many smart guys goin’ through at the same 
time.”’). 

By this time everyone, though he had 
shifted his seat twice, was cramped, restless, 
and eager for the feel of solid ground. As 
I eased up at the end of a small side road 
they were out of the car, racing here and 
there, wrestling and shouting, a bunch of 
exuberant puppies. I sat down on a stone 
and waited; by this time I have learned 
that their interests will come to the surface 
once the froth of excess energy has been 
tossed away. Soon Henry dug into the car, 
unearthed my binoculars, signaled for my 
sanction, and prowled off in the woodland 
alert for bird life. Bob and one of the new 
boys were poking among the stones, bent 
half double, yelling at and disagreeing with 
each other. Another was comparing my tiny 
flower guide with some yellow blooms, and 
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the fifth disconsolately skipped flat pebbles 
out to sea. That needed action. So I strolled 
to the water’s edge, assumed a hairpin posi- 
tion, and asked if he could help me find 
some Irish moss. 

“What's that?” he questioned listlessly. 

Before I could answer Bob was upon us. 
“Pudding moss,” he shouted, “pudding 
moss. Miss Coombs always wants pudding 
moss. Well, Irish moss, then. But she makes 
puddings out of it. Here, see, it’s this and 
she makes puddings.” 

By this time the whole group was about 
us, gazing scornfully at the bit of sea flora. 
“Pudding, out of that?” “Ugh, I wouldn't 
eat any.” “Say, is he kidding?” “You don’t 
make nothing out o’ nothing.” 

I assured them I could and did, and 
would make some for them and bring it to 
school (Bob and Henry exuding superior 
and previous knowledge), and in the mean- 
time I would be glad of what they could 
pick up, though probably there would be 
much more at Montauk. 

Bob went back to his stones, Edward was 
discovering chickweed, and Henry was be- 
moaning the fact that he didn’t know 
which thrush it was and maybe it was a 
brown thrasher, anyway. Our hour was 
about up. As I gathered breath to call them 
together Bob and his companion came 
tearing over the slippery, stoney slope, ut- 
terly disregarding the chance of a twisted 
ankle. Their voices soared high with occa- 
sional strangled breaks. 

“Cairngorm, Miss Coombs, clear cairn- 
gorm. I busted it open. It’s clear, it’s black, 
I knew we'd find something. It’s cutting 
quality, isn’t it? That man up to your 
home he can cut it, can’t he? We can give 
our mothers pendants for Christmas like 
the kind you have. It’s almost flawless, 
lookit, lookit, lookit.” 

(In parenthesis—it was of cutting qual- 
ity, they did get the pendants, and they 
have never got over the marvel of it.) 

Back in the car, yells of the fear of im- 
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minent starvation rending the air, we 
scooted on to Hither Hills. A table on the 
bluff was preempted, the lunch snatched 
from the trunk and spread out before I, 
with my double thermos and set of cups, 
had begun to climb the path. Two boys 
swooped down, relieved me of my burden, 
and levitated me to the table. Set out on 
a paper bag at a vacant place was a mighty 
feast. 

“Us three was sandwiches.” 

“There's a whole box of cookies.” 

“I got you an orange and two bananas.” 

“There ain’t no mustard on the ham.” 

“My mother, she didn’t make ‘em thick 
enough, so I made yours.” 

“Lookit! Cocoa! Hey, guys, pass them 
cups.” 

Blue sky and white clouds, appetites, 
never meager, sharpened by sea air and 
exercise, we ate and fooled, compared min- 
eral specimens, discussed Henry's thrush, 
told Edward he'd “oughta a knowed chick- 
weed,” until suddenly they threw their 
sandwich papers in the garbage can (not 
without pointed remarks on my fussiness) 
and whooped down to the beach to chase 
the waves and revel in the joy of living 
where there was room to express it in true 
adolescent fashion. 

But finally we were in the car again, 
taking the older, longer road to the point. 
Every “thank you marm” was greeted with 
exultant yells, every vista of sea exclaimed 
upon. 

Montauk State Park is just right for 
young naturalists. Large enough, with 
swamps where you find water birds, with 
bayberry and wild roses, with rocky cliffs 
where you can risk your neck, rocky shores 
where you can discard your shoes and go 
slithering and slipping around, “pudding 
moss” galore to stuff in Miss Coombs’ coat 
pockets till they bulge wetly, and above all 
the lighthouse. That day it was open, and 
after a few pungent remarks by the Coast 
Guard attendant, we climbed the tower. 
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The wind at the top was fierce and strong 
and I longed to stay inside. But Bob and 
Edward shepherded me out onto the half- 
enclosed platform, each holding a hand 
with firm care. Down again (I hate descend- 
ing spiral stairs), and it was time to go. 

But first they had to eat the left-overs 
from lunch and proudly exhibit, compare, 
and inquire about their stones, their flow- 
ers, their specimens. The silent stone skim- 
mer had gotten his bottles of sand and had 
actually procured both the magnetic and 
garnetiferous. The others regarded him re- 
spectfully. At four-thirty, sunburned and 
leg weary, all of us a little on the pugna- 
cious side, we started the long trek back. 
Soon they were harmonizing (I have no ear 
for music so maybe it was discording—it 
sounded so to me) with all the vigor they 
possessed. A stop for cokes and cookies, 
another for gas, and the steadily westering 
sun nagging my eyes. The day was almost 
over. 

Then Bob and Henry began a low-voiced 
argument, stressing something to the others, 
that ended in an abnormally tentative and 
courteous “Miss Coombs?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“The other guys they don’t know, but 
we do, you know, about the farm and the 
horse and the one about the Indians killin’ 
the guys.” 

Why, oh why, did I ever start that? But 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Miss Coombs teaches eighth-grade 
science. And on many Saturdays it is 
her pleasure to fill her car with students 
(capacity Miss C. and five medium-sized 
adolescents) and set out upon a “scien- 
tific picnic.” They o— the day ram- 
bling about Long Island, observing and 
collecting specimens. This is an account 
of the scientific and unscientific mo- 
ments of a recent trip. The author 
teaches in Belmont Blvd. School, El- 
mont, L.I., N.Y. 
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I have an ace in the hole. Maybe I can make 
it work. 

“Why, yes, but it will have to be fifty, 
fifty.” 

“Sure, come on all you guys, we'll go 
first, all together now, ‘Aye, tear her tat—’” 
and they are off on a group rendition of 
Old Ironsides. Then a flattering lessening 
of commotion lets me tell about Kentucky 
Belle. So we go, alternating, till we are 
within forty miles of home. Here the stamp- 
ing ground is familiar enough for an ex- 
change of “We came here one time.” “My 
aunt she lives off that road over there a 
couple of miles.” “How much longer, Miss 
Coombs? I'm tired.” “We got some swell 
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specimens, I hope my mother lets me keep 
mine.” “My father says the parkways don’t 
go far enough.” “We turn off when we get 
to the next road.” “So will she, you dope, 
it’s Franklin Avenue.” 

Sunset and another Saturday over. The 
boys are safely home. “Thank you, Miss 
Coombs.” “Thanks, it was swell.” “Thanks.” 
“Goodby, see you Monday.” “Thanks.” 

The car is a mess, I feel like a rag, some 
one has lost the top of one of the thermoses, 
and some one else has stuffed dripping 
Irish moss into the glove compartment, the 
car has developed a new rattle and I have 
indigestion. Was it worth it? You bet it 
was! 


indi 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS: About 27% of Utah high 
schools need larger assembly rooms, as they can- 
not seat their students in one group for programs, 
says J. Robert Gillis in School Activities, report- 
ing a study covering 85% of Utah's high schools. 
Some 47% of the schools have difficulties because 
of the poor acoustical properties of their assembly 
rooms. Only 29% of the schools have fire alarm 
systems in their assembly rooms, as recommended 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, Ade- 
quate assembly programs cannot be given in 50% 
of the schools because of lack of sufficient stage 
equipment. In many high schools, apparently, “the 
show goes on” under handicaps. 


MUSIC FOR STUDY: Students apparently work 
better in study hall when background music is 
provided, reports Jody C. Hall in Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. Mr. Hall used 245 unselected 
students of Sherman, Tex., High School. At dif- 
ferent periods of the day, he gave his groups one 
form of a reading test with background music and 
an alternate form without music. On the form 
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Eprror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion, We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


given with music there was an over-all increase 
in score of 2.37% over the results on the form 
given without music. 

But in detail: music helped to increase the boys’ 
scores g times as much as those of the girls; stu- 
dents in the lowest quartile in intelligence re- 
sponded better to music than did those in the 
other § quartiles; and music was most effective in 
the “settling down” periods of the school day—the 
first period and the one following the lunch hour. 


PLEASED PARENTS: Only 2% of the parents 
of pupils in the Jacksonville, Ill., Public Schools 
are dissatisfied with the local schools, according to 
the results of a 44-item questionnaire sent to all 
of the parents, reports Illinois Education. Some 
83% said they were “satisfied” or “very well satis- 
fied” with the local schools, 13% were “half” satis. 
fied, and 2% had no opinion. Since it is impossible 
to please everybody, Jacksonville teachers felt good 
about the results. 

Asked what they would like to have the schools 
emphasize more, the parents showed more concern 
for four other matters than they did about the 
Three R's: 59% wanted more attention given to 
teaching children to get along with others; 52% 
wanted more teaching on the wise use of money; 
48% suggested more help on choice of life work 
and preparation for it; and 38% favored more reli- 
gious education. Some 2% of the parents felt that 
very little of what the schools taught would be of 
any use in everyday life. 








The Case of 


The boy who was all 


“audio” and no “visual” 


KEN WOODRUFF 


By 


BEARNICE SKEEN and NEIL JOHNSTON 


EN WoopruFF just wasn't learning to 
K read. Day after day his third-grade 
teacher gave him individual work and 
pushed him as hard as she could. Everyone 
was unhappy, his mother, his teacher, and 
Ken. A re-check of Ken's eyes indicated 
that he had a tendency toward near-sighted- 
ness in one eye and a tendency toward far- 
sightedness in the other eye. Did this ex- 
plain why he tried to cover one eye when 
he read? Was that why he wasn’t learning 
to read? 

Ken was hustled to the best eye-man in 
town, who prescribed glasses and a patch 
over one eye to make Ken learn to use the 
other eye. Ken, looking like a miniature 
pirate, seemed to be the envy of the other 
children for this distinction. This difference 
gave him an explanation for his inadequacy 
in reading. Then, came the blow! Ken still 
did not learn to read either faster or better. 
His spelling was still “just awful,” as his 
father remarked. His mother bewailed the 
cost of the glasses. His teacher was confused 
and nonplussed. 

Ken just couldn’t seem to remember 
words. However, he seemed to remember 
discussions and radio programs. The Mon- 
roe-Sherman test’ was administered. It was 
discovered that Ken was above average in 
auditory memory and auditory discrimina- 
tion but very low in visual memory, both 
of letters and of figures. The problem of 
teaching Ken to read print then became 
one of building his visual memory of words 
and phrases. For three years, off and on, 

* Marion Monroe and Eva Edith Sherman. “Group 


Diagnostic Reading Aptitude and Achievement 
Tests.” C. H. Nevins Printing Co., 1939. 


teachers worked with Ken. He moved to 
junior high school, still reading poorly, un- 
happy, discouraged, belligerent toward a 
society that seemingly had let him down. 
His teachers continued to be puzzled over 
how to make printed symbols something 
that Ken recognized as readily as he recog- 
nized his mother and father. How do you 
help a boy who apparently has little visual 
memory for words in print? 

During Ken's second year in junior high 
a graduate student in education began to 
work with Ken. The first contact with Ken 
was literally packed with bits of information 
which seemed to fit into a pattern. When 
the graduate student stopped in the junior- 
high-school office to see the principal about 
the boy, he learned that Ken would be 
there, “in about one minute.” The princi- 
pal had sent for him for a disciplinary mat- 
ter, and a three-way conference was soon 
in session. 

“What have I done this time?” Ken asked 
in a tone of voice which showed a remarka- 
ble familiarity with the principal's office. 
These disciplinary meetings were evidently 
a usual occurrence. 

“Oh—not as much as usual,” remarked 
Miss B., the principal. “You were just ab- 
sent for about a week, and the excuse seems 
to be that you went hunting. And,” she said 
further, “you are three weeks behind in 
turning in your math papers. And” (louder) 
“those you have turned in are all F’s. And,” 
(louder yet) “I’m wondering when you are 
going to take school seriously.” 

The sudden silence that “rang in our 
ears” was again broken by Miss B. In a 
softer tone she said, “Mr. J. will work with 
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you now for a couple of months and see if 
we can help you in your reading.” What 
Ken said was “Okay! When can we start?”’ 
What he thought, if the truth were known, 
was probably, “Aw! another one of those!” 
A date was set for our next meeting. 


Ken is a big boy now, and in the eighth 
grade. He is slightly plump, blue-eyed, and 
well mannered. He seems good-natured 
about his problem but somewhat bewildered 
because he knows and understands the 
things he hears, just like other children, 
but cannot read or write. He says that he 
wants to learn to read and write, and truly 
he does, but as with all retarded readers, the 
frustrations caused by years of no success 
add a considerable amount of difficulty to 
his problem. 

After Ken had left, Miss B. burst 
forth, “I certainly hope you will be able to 
help Ken! The parents are disappointed 
and unreasonable; the teachers are dis- 
gusted; and I have more important things 
to do besides hauling him into the office 
every two or three days. I've put him on 
Traffic-Patrol, and he does all right there, 
but the teachers insist that he doesn’t de- 
serve to be on it. And the only thing that’s 
wrong is that his dad needles him so much 
the kid is scared to do anything.” 

A study of Ken’s records was made and 
interviewed. His homeroom 
teacher, who was also his math teacher, 
was the first of his teachers to be consulted. 

“He's always been pampered,” she said, 


his teachers 


“and he believes that he doesn’t have to 
work. He never has been failed before and 
he just assumes that he won't be, but he’s 
wrong! I am going to fail him in math 
this report period and nobody's going to 
talk me out of it.” 

So Ken has never failed! Well! It depends 
upon one’s interpretation of the word 
“failed.” Does Ken know that he hasn't 
failed? He certainly knows that he has 
failed his parents. He is aware that he has 
failed his teachers. With all certainty he 


knows that he has failed himself—failed to 
gain the approval of his peers in all activi- 
ties involving reading and writing. And 
Ken hasn't failed! It’s true he hasn't failed 
to feel the sting of caustic insinuations; 
hasn't failed to feel the sting of sarcasm 
and cutting wit of his peers; hasn't failed 
to feel the burning awareness of his parents’ 
disappointment. Yes, we reiterate, Ken 
hasn't failed! 

Ken's core teacher gave an interesting 
account. He had Ken three periods each day, 
and had much more opportunity to study 
him than his other teachers. 

“Ken is a smart boy,” the core teacher 
said. “He enters all class discussions, and 
always has much to contribute. If I give him 
an oral test, he consistently rates high; if 
he has to read or write, he invariably fails. 
This shows that something is haywire and 
I hope we can find what it is.” 

These remarks seemed to agree 
Ken's records. His visual memory for 
printed symbols was almost nil, as he con- 
sistently fell at or below the tenth percentile 
in the Monroe-Sherman Test. This 
surely a very significant factor. It seemed 
reasonable to assume that if a person can 
not remember written letters and forms, 
his ability to learn to read print by the 
usual methods will be seriously hindered. 
Hence a different approach must be made. 

The records revealed that Ken was of 
normal intelligence. This fact was further 
substantiated by the use of the S.R.A. non- 
verbal test of general ability.’ 

The building of rapport was considered 
to be of utmost importance, and the first 
meeting was used primarily for this pur- 
pose. Ken was made aware of some of the 


with 


was 


points in the diagnosis, and work was 
started. For almost a week several things 
were tried in an attempt to “feel” the way. 
Some of these probings included drill on 


*Robert N. McMurray and Joseph E. 
“§.R.A. Non-Verbal, Form A.” 
Associates, Chicago, 1947. 


King. 
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words and phrases via the tachistoscope, 
use of his spelling workbook, use of his 
mathematics book, reading a book of high- 
interest but low-vocabulary level, and use 
of a low-vocabulary level pamphlet from 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. These 
probings were valuable chiefly in pointing 
out methods that didn’t work. 

Early in the work a theory was estab- 
lished that if it were possible to connect 
his high auditory memory to his kinesthetic 
memory, and do so at a high level of con- 
sciousness, there might be a transfer to a 
visual memory for printed words. That is 
to say, if he could be made to feel a word 
as he heard the word, see the word as he 
felt it and heard it, he might be able to 
feel and/or hear the word as he saw it in 
another setting, thus learning the word as 
a visual.symbol, and in the long run, learn- 
ing to read. d 

During the second week Ken's core teach- 
er assigned reports in connection with a 
transportation unit. This proved to be the 
thing that hit the spot. Ken began to type 
his report on the “Piston Engine,” and it 
went like this: 


Ken (Typing): “Man wood be poot. . .” 

Ken: How do you spell back? 

Instructor: B-a-c-k—how are we doing? (He 
looks at the paper in the typewriter) 
Would is spelled w-o-u-!-d. 

Ken: Okay. I'll practice it. (He types it 
about five times, then closes his eyes and 
types it again twice, once right and once 
wrong.) 


This gave a glimpse of light, so this is 
what was tried. A new piece of paper was 
put in the machine and Ken was instructed 
to begin the sentence again, saying the 
words as he typed them. Ken started to type 
with confidence. 

Ken (Typing): Man would be— 
Instructor: Stop! How do you spell put? 
Ken: P—ugh p- er - pot. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


“Ken Woodruff” is the fictitious 
name that the authors have given to an 
actual junior-high-school student. They 
became “intensely interested in Ken be- 
cause of the severity of his handicap in 
reading, which is in strong contrast to 
his listening ability and oral language 
ability.” They believe that many 
CLEARING House readers may have stu- 
dents like Ken in their classes, and 
want to tell what they learned in work- 
ing with him. Mrs. Skeen is supervisor 
of special education in Western Wash- 
ington College of Education at Belling- 
ham, and Mr. Johnston is a graduate 
student in the college. 





The paper was slipped from the machine 
and replaced with a new piece of scratch 
paper. Put was then typed for him, and he 
typed it correctly and said put. After he 
had typed it about twenty times, the scratch 
paper was rolled up and on the bottom, 
with eyes closed, Ken typed put. The good 
paper was returned to the machine and 
Ken read, “Man would be—put—back.” He 
had typed the word in its sentence context, 
and whether by accident or not, his next 
word, back, was spelled right. But he was 
stuck again. 

“How do you spell two hundred?” 

As before, his good paper was removed 
and he worked on scratch paper with the 
word two and later, in the same manner, 
with the word hundred. At first, he would 
say the word and spell it as he typed it. 
Later, after a few times and after he began 
to feel the word, he would say it and type 
it without spelling it. He would then, as 
before, roll the words out of sight and again 
type it twice correctly. Returning his good 
paper to the machine, he typed the word 
in the sentence context. 

Each day, Ken would start from the be- 
ginning on a clean sheet of paper. This was 
to check on the words he had forgotten, 
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and he would always forget a few. The proc- 
ess already described was repeated on those 
words. At the end of the term (about thirty 
days later) he had written and could read 
his report of approximately a hundred 
words. This, for Ken, was phenomenal suc- 
cess. 

How successful, really, was this tech- 
nique? Had Ken's visual memory for 
printed words grown? Would he be able to 
read different material with the same 
words? It was impossible to make a check 
on this because Ken moved away to another 
state. It can be said, however, that Ken’s 
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skill in typing increased; his ability to spell 
the words used in the report was greatly 
improved; his attitude toward his own 
problem seemed easier; and he had 
achieved one success before his peers in an 
academic experience. 

More evidence is needed to determine 
whether this method of teaching a child 
with low visual memory for printed symbols 
has value. Many readers will recognize this 
as a modification of Fernald’s method, a 
typewriter being used instead of tracing the 
pattern of the word. 

Do you have a boy like Ken? 


Basic A-V Equipment for a 20-Teacher School 


and Price-Range of 


I left the meeting resolved to gather data as to 
the basic equipment necessary to provide an ade- 
quate school [audio-visual] program and the ap 
proximate cost to finance it. 

As a guide for equipment requirements, the rec- 
ommendations of L. L. Bowman, director of audio- 
visual education in the Barberton City 
are quite adequate. His recommendations are pro 
posed as being justifiable for a twenty-teacher 
school. Using Mr. Bowman's list of equipment I 
compiled a table of price ranges within which 
dependable equipment could be purchased. The list 
of equipment and price ranges appears below. 

After surveying the recommendations some edu- 
cators might well urge the inclusion of another tape 
recorder because of its diverse uses. It will be noted 
that in the price table for the radio I have used 


Schools, 


Dependable Models 


only one price. This is for the Freed-Eisemann 
radio which bears NEA approval and is made for 
sale only to schools. In my own experience with this 
radio, it has given fine service. 

In reference to the wall screen, I have used the 
one price, which is for a 60” x 60” screen. A 
screen of this size is most satisfactory for all-around 
use for motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, and 
opaque projection. 

In any adoption of equipment it is recommended 
that the entire teaching personnel be instructed 
as to the productive uses of these tools. It is to be 
hoped that many educators will be stimulated to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with audio-visual 
uses, determine their needs, and take action to se- 


cure the needed equipment.—James L. Gorpon in 
Ohio Schools. 


EQUIPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS AND PRICE 


Equipment 
16mm, sound projector . 
Combination filmstrip—2 x 2 slide projector 
New type opaque projector 
Record player (3-speed) 
Tape recorder .. 
AM-FM radio 
Rolling projector stands 
(1 for each 16mm projector and opaque projector) 
Wall screen (One for each room) 


Price Range 
Min. Max. 


$450—$500. . . 
85— 108... 


Totals 
Min, Max. 
. $900—$1,000 
216 
580 
345 
280 
85 
180 


Number 


235— 290... 
55 115. 


170— 280 


580— 580 
$2,672—$3,266 











————_—— 
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PRIMER for a 





With comments by 
a still, small voice 


Teachers’ CONVENTION 


DANIEL ROSELLE and LULA B. GULBRANSEN 


Question: What is one of the prime pur- 
poses of a teachers’ convention? 

Answer: To make contacts so that you can 
get ahead. 

Question: With whom does one make con- 
tact? 

Answer: With someone who has more con- 
tacts. 

Question: What type of dress is desirable? 

Answer: Your finest. This is to assist you to 
make a good impression. 

Question: A good impression on whom? 

Answer: On others who are trying to make 
a good impression on you. 

(Critical Commentary by My Conscience: 
Now see here, young man, is it not true 
that such contacts often lead to the ad- 
vancement of some talented, though little 
known, scholar or teacher who otherwise 
would have only a limited opportunity 
to enrich the lives of students? Surely 
there is some justification for contact- 
making here. Incidentally, how did you 
get your first job?) 


Question: Who is the principal speaker in 
the morning session? 

Answer: Someone who has a name. 

Question: Doesn't everyone have a name? 

Answer: Yes. But the main speaker has a 
NAME. 

Question: Why is he chosen? 

Answer: To attract a large audience and 
make the convention an outstanding suc- 


cess. 

Question: What does this speaker do? 

Answer: He begins with a clever anecdote 
to demonstrate his earthliness. Then he 
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speaks at length and tells the audience 
something that it already knew. Finally, 
he concludes with a famous quotation 
and an affectionate little smile. 

Question: Is he specific in his address? 

Answer: Only when he states that he was 
born “too many years ago to remember.” 
He cannot afford to be specific. He might 
offend someone if he discusses something 
concrete. Therefore, he speaks in the 
broadest generalizations. 

Question: What happens after he finishes? 

Answer: The audience applauds enthusi- 
astically. 

Question: Why? Has he told them some- 
thing exciting? 

Answer: No. But he has a NAME. 

(Critical Commentary by My Conscience: 
Name of a name! You certainly do gen- 
eralize. You sound like someone who 
caught his finger on a sharp hook and has 
never forgiven the entire fish family for 
it. Can you deny that a person usually 
acquires a name by demonstrating su- 
perior intellectual ability in his field? Are 
not original, creative ideas more likely to 
be presented in a speech by an authority 
than in one by an unknown? I have more 
trouble with you than my conscientious 
cousin did with Pinocchio. Why don't 
you just let your conscience be your 
guide!) 


Question: What do the teachers get after the 
morning session? 

Answer: Hungry. 

Question: Is there a luncheon? 

Answer: Of course. 
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Question: What occurs at the luncheon? 

Answer: A good meal is consumed. 

(Critical Commentary by My Conscience: 
A mealymouthed point!) 


Question: In the afternoon session, what is 
the program? 

Answer: A panel discussion by experts. 

Question: Who is on the panel? 

Answer: A representative group. An ele- 
mentary-school teacher, a secondary- 
school administrator, a college professor, 
a business man, and a mother. 

Question: For whom do you pull? 

Answer: The mother. She is the voice of the 
public. 

Question: What are the requirements to 
serve on the panel? 

Answer: A voice that cannot be heard, An 
ability not to offend. Twenty-two years of 
experience in the field. Or a cute green 
hat. 

Question: Does the panel have a lively ex- 
change of opinions? 

inswer: Of course not. Such actions might 


offend. Each member of the panel places 
his elbows on the table, carefully locks 
and unlocks his fingers, and delivers a 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The opinions expressed in this article 
are the authors’ own, and are not in 
any way to be construed as representing 
the opinions of the CLEARING HousE 
editors. On the other hand, the authors’ 
opinions are not to be construed as not 
representing the opinions of the CH 
editors. We hope this makes everything 
clear, except whether the authors’ 
conscience, which they have injected 
into the matter, can be construed as 
representing our conscience—and we 
don't see why we should have to go into 
that. Dr. Roselle is assistant professor of 
history in State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, N. Y., and Miss Gulbransen 
teaches in Orchard Park, N. Y., Cen- 
tral School. 
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meaningless generalization designed to 
show that he is still “thinking the matter 
through.” 

Question: Does any member of the panel 
become excited? Does he attack 
counterattack? 

Answer: Certainly not. If he does so, he will 
surely give the impression that he is 


and 


monopolizing the discussion. 

Question: Are questions from the floor per- 
mitted? 

Answer: Occasionally. The most popular 
question is: “How can we as citizens and 
teachers do the job?” 

Question: How does the panel answer this 
question? 

Answer: By pointing out that the job can be 
done if “each and every one of us does his 
share.” 

(Critical Commentary by My Conscience: 
A patch-work quilt of reasoning. You 
have taken isolated incidents, placed them 
all together, and pretended that they 
make up a unified whole. Many panel 
discussions are stimulating and provoca- 
tive. Besides, I like green hats.) 


Question: Why is attendance at the after- 
noon session smaller than at the morning 
session? 

Answer: Many of the more efficient teachers 
have already taken sufficient notes during 
the keynote speech to be able to discuss 
the matter intelligently wit their col 
leagues on Monday morning. They are 
therefore using the afternoon to catch up 
on their shopping or to see “A Streetcar 
Named Desire.” 

(Critical Commentary by My Conscience: 
Well, it ts a good show!) 


Question: At the close of the afternoon 
session, what does the chairman do? 

Answer: He sums up. 

Question: What does this mean? 

Answer: He announces that the large at- 
tendance indicates that the convention 
has been a great success; he thanks the 
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planning committee for arranging such a (Critical Commentary by My Conscience: 
splendid program; he expresses his ap- Though you've belted them and flayed them, 
preciation for the hospitality offered by By all the books that made them 
he | Jew: and } 1 ith th Confess that you still prize 
the nost city; anc 21e closes wit the All the things you criticize. 
phrase: “I am sure that this meeting has 
i one 4 rail a 11.” And that when you get to heaven, 
been a source of inspiration to us all. Or a place we shall not mention, 
Question: And what do the nine Muses say You will still be looking forward 
. et To a new teachers’ convention!) 
about teachers’ conventions? 
Answer: Nothing. They just laugh and Confession: Of course. You knew it all the 
laugh and laugh and laugh. time. 


Free and Equal 
By CELIA E. KLOTZ 


Hello, that you darling? Just called up to say 

That one of the school marms has come here to stay. 
Which room? Oh that little room next to the street, 
It’s too small for the kids, and it’s quite hard to heat. 


So we've never used it, it’s not very nice, 

sut do you know that school teacher questioned our price? 
She asked for an ash tray. No, that’s not a joke. 
She teaches but still, dear, she expects to smoke. 


And darling, remember that wine that we use? 
I offered her some and she did not refuse. 

Sure I was surprised, didn’t know what to say. 
I'm sure teachers never did that in our day. 


She went dancing Friday, she’s got skiis and skates, 
And she has a fur coat, and, why she even dates! 

Oh that charity meeting they had in the hall— 

Yes, I saw you there, darling, you were too far to call. 


No, Bill didn’t think that the cause was worth while 
And the man who was talking had such a queer smile, 

So we didn’t give, but I’m still glad I went 

For I learned that that school teacher gave not one cent! 


Well, dear, I must go now, I’m busy you see, 

Bridge games and club meeting, I'm just never free. 
And so it’s goodbye now, see you one of these nights. 
Don't forget next week’s meeting of our 

League for Equal Rights. 








ROLE-PLAYING: 


“M isfires”” and Successes 


By 
MORTON ALPREN 


UCH Has been said and little has been 
M written about the use of role-playing 
in the classroom. My hope is to help re- 
move, in this article, some of the mystery 
that surrounds it. 

Before relating some experiences, it might 
be helpful to discuss some of the goals a 
teacher may strive for in helping a group of 
youngsters prepare for and evaluate a role- 
playing session. While these goals may go 
beyond those embraced here, my experi- 
ences have encompassed but three—all in- 
volving human relations. A youngster can 
be helped to understand himself and others 
through past relationships, present ones (in- 
cluding those of the immediate classroom), 
and in preparing for future situations. 

My first experience took place during the 
first month of the previous school year. Our 
ninth-grade English class had just finished 
reading O. Henry's “Jimmy Valentine.” I 


hoped to utilize role-playing so that I might — 


observe the youngsters in a situation where 
they could project themselves, and I could 
help them see themselves in a personally in- 
volved situation. The questions asked of the 
class were: “If you were the future wife of 
Jimmy, how would you feel?” and “How did 
Jimmy feel?’ Volunteers were asked to play 
the roles of Jimmy and the future wife, to 
portray how they felt the principals might 
react to each other after marriage. 

The characters were not easy. In playing 
the wife's role, the girl began to giggle. I 
requested a more serious atmosphere and 
others shouted for quiet. However, the 
girl continued to giggle and a few others 
followed. The situation was lost. 

What had gone wrong? For one thing, 


many early adolescents are prone to giggling 
when they are placed in the center of atten- 
tion. In this instance the giggling may have 
been a manifestation of identification. How- 
ever, there was more to it. The teacher 
should know his pupils before embarking 
on role-playing. Had I known this girl's 
tendency to giggle before a group, she might 
not have been used until she had observed 
a successful experience of others. She would 
then have had a better understanding of 
the behavior required. With this lesson 
learned, the latter part of the school year 
provided a better opportunity. 

The same class was discussing stimulants. 
My question, “If you were the father or 
mother of a teen-aged boy coming home 
intoxicated, how would you deal with him?” 
brought forth numerous opinions. One boy 
told of a friend who had experienced this 
and had been regimented. It was easy to get 
volunteers to play the roles. The boy who 
brought up the situation played the boy's 
role. It moved along in this manner. 

The “father” volunteer said that he 
could not play the role as it was created. He 
was permitted to play it in his own way. A 
shy girl volunteered to play the mother. In 
preparing the scene, the “father” suggested 
changing the time for bringing up the issue 
to the following morning at the breakfast 
table. (This boy was known to me as one of 
a group of ninth-grade-drinkers in a frater- 
nity. He could really understand the pre- 
dicament.) 

The volunteer for the boy's role, out of 
the room during the scene setting, entered 
with the guilty utterance, “What's this all 
about?” The “father” spoke gently to his 
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“son” and offered possible alternatives (one 
of which the player of the father’s role later 
actually chose for himself). The boy said 
he'd make an effort to correct the problem. 
The “mother” was calm and injected much 
understanding. 


Cutting in at a time when conversation 
lagged, I asked the class, “What did you 
observe?” Almost every hand was raised. 
The comments were quite involved. One 
girl said that the parents should be sterner. 
She volunteered to play it this way with 
another boy to play a sterner father. A boy 
who claimed that the first “son” gave in too 
easily volunteered to replace him in another 
enactment. The bell postponed this scene 
to the next day. 

The new drama unfolded with tongue 
lashings from both parents. The boy showed 
signs of being cowed. However, when he was 
told that he must give up his friends, he re- 
belled violently. Both parents were taken 
aback. Each attempt to beat the boy down 
failed, and he and the “parents” grew 
farther apart. 

The class evaluation revealed that the 
second parents could not really succeed. 
The second pair of “parents” argued that 
this boy was “impossible.” As a result, he 
replayed his role with the original “par- 
ents.” A satisfactory understanding resulted, 
as in the first role-play. In each satisfactory 
situation, the boy was asked to bring his 
friends to his house rather than drop them. 
The most general agreement was reached on 
the point that parents must not only be fair 
in their dealings with their children but be 
in harmony with each other. (The strict 
“parents” vied with each other as well as 
with the boy.) 

The two-day session produced both 
immediate and long-range results. These 
boys and girls had learned to analyse their 
own behavior, view the problem from the 
parental position, recognize a need for 
parental teamwork, and establish a recep- 
tive atmosphere before approaching a family 
problem. Furthermore, at the close of the 
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year there were testimonials to the effect 
that the drinking problem had lessened and 
secret fraternizing had diminished. There 
was, of course, no way to be sure that these 
latter results grew from the role-playing. 

Soon afterwards we had a discussion on 
the influences of television on homework 
and home responsibilities. This was moti- 
vated by the principal's having brought up 
the subject in an assembly, so he was in- 
vited to participate in our class discussion. 
Hoping to “sell” him on the values of role- 
playing, I planned to have the youngsters 
bring up home situations after the discus- 
sion and play out the roles. When the 
introductory questions were asked, there 
was little participation. Many of the young- 
sters merely smiled, and we pursued the 
topic no further. 

What had gone wrong? I had not been 
consistent with my own principle of not 
pushing a situation. These pupils had 
learned that an artificial situation could 
not work well, and they sensed that I was 
pushing them. My questions did not reflect 
an actual student problem. 

This year, my new ninth-grade English 
class has been studying the narcotic addic- 
tion problem. After planning the project, 
they formed in groups to prepare reports on 
individual drugs, each group following a 
similar class-planned outline. Each week 
some class time has been set aside for group 
work. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. Alpren has been using role-play- 
ing to clear up a number of situations 
and topics in his class, and would like 
to use his experience to “remove some 
of the mystery that surrounds” this 
spreading technique. He shows by ex- 
amples why a first cast of characters 
may fail, and why a second or third 
cast may succeed. And he sums up what 
he has learned about role-playing in 
five bits of advice. He teaches in Man- 
hasset, N. Y., High School. 





The CLEARING House 


The first group made its preliminary re- 
port to the class recently. In evaluating their 
work to date, the leader exposed a weak- 
ness due to her personality conflict with one 
of the boys. While this boy was absent dur- 
ing the report, we were fortunate in having 
the discussion on a tape recording. 

Upon his return to class, the evaluation 
was replayed and the boy objected to the 
fact that he had not been represented. (Our 
student recorder operator was quick to re- 
sume his work without direction to do so.) 
The boy claimed that he was not at fault 
for lack of group harmony. The girl and he 
were asked to recall a situation of discord 
and, after some thought, she brought up a 
disagreement that had arisen that very day. 

They began to re-discuss this incident be- 
fore the class. Nothing noteworthy seemed 
apparent to them at the time. However, 
when it seemed that no conclusion would 
be reached, the student recorder stopped 
his machine and began to play back the new 
discussion. It was only then that eyes began 
to open. Each remark the girl made had 
been pointed with a bitter and sarcastic 
tone. She was the most surprised one in the 
class. This role-play was effective, primarily, 
because of the use of our audio-aid. 

Relations between the two began to im- 
prove after this, and some youngsters re- 
marked that the two hadn't been friendly 
since the sixth or seventh grade. 

The most recent experience involved a 
long-range goal. The class was asked the 
question, “If some of your friends were 
smoking marijuana and they cornered you 
to try one, what would you say or do?” A 
number of hands were raised, and three 
pupils were asked to wait outside the room. 
It was not difficult to secure another group 
of volunteers to play the “convincers.” 

The “victims” were called in one at a 
time. The first student waited to be con- 
vinced, and it took awhile for the other to 
wear him down. Another was belligerent at 
first but, eventually, all three had been con- 
vinced enough to be willing to try the 


marijuana. In each case, my lead question 
to the participants, as well as to the rest of 
the class, was, “What did you observe?” 
We all learned a good deal. Of greatest 
importance were the facts that it’s hard for a 
youngster to dismiss the scorn of his friends; 
that much strength of character is necessary 
to refrain from harmful, though inviting, 
temptations; and that we choose our friends 
for the types of peoples they are. The re 
sults of this last role-play were more en- 
lightening to me than I had anticipated. 
To sum up some of my conclusions that 


may prove of value to others: 

1. Just as in true theatre, the play may 
succeed or fail, depending upon how well 
the participants feel their roles. So, too, 


with classroom role-playing. Students ought 
not to be forced to play a role in any 
directed manner. 

2. The situation must have an element of 
spontaneity and relate to a real, current 
focus of interest. While some situations may 
be planned, the teacher should be prepared 
to drop the idea if the class cannot grasp 
and identify themselves with the situation. 
What's more, to plan with definite ideas of 
the end the teacher seeks can defeat him. 

3. The teacher should know the group 
well and have a relaxed classroom atmos- 
phere for role-playing. 

4. For effective evaluation, the teacher 
cannot afford to give much more direction 
than he did during the enactment. If he 
does, students begin to look to him for 
answers and the resultant learning may be 
lost. Once students have begun the process 
of committing themselves to observation, 
the teacher can begin thinking of more 
direct questions. 

5- Role-playing is a hard technique for 
a teacher to handle when his experience is 
drawn from reading, lectures, or even ob- 
servation. It is most helpful for the teacher 
to have personal experience in role-playing 
under competent direction. Otherwise it is 
not easy for him to feel an identity with the 
pupils he works with in the classroom. 














A project on emotional needs: 


Each Teacher 


Chose a 


PROBLEM CHILD 


By 
STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON 


bD° YOU HAVE some pupils in your class- 
room who are overly aggressive? Are 
any of them a problem because they are 
much too submissive and fearful? Do some 
of your students live in a world of fantasy 
and daydream too much of the time? Do 
you have some who are absent from school 
too often with one malady after another? 

Do you sometimes say to yourself, “What 
on earth can I do with him?’ How many 
times have you found yourself wishing for 
help? Some teachers in Connecticut have 
been getting a form of classroom first aid 
for these and similar difficulties, 

Yale University is conducting a research 
project in Connecticut public schools which 
deals with improving human relations in 
the classroom. The project, sponsored joint- 
ly by Yale University and the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, is under the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Clyde M. Hill, director 
of the Department of Education at Yale. 

One phase of the work is focused on help- 
ing teachers meet the emotional needs of 
pupils in their classrooms, Teachers par- 
ticipating in this phase of the program meet 
with an educational consultant in a weekly 
series of two-hour sessions. The first meet- 
ings are devoied to the presentation and 
discussion of a hypothesis of emotional 
needs. 

This hypothesis has two parts: (1) gross 
behavior patterns in children (aggression, 
submission, withdrawal, and psychosomatic 
illness) may be the result of unmet emo- 
tional needs; (2) as teachers plan and ex- 
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ecute a program to meet the emotional 
needs of children who are chronically ag- 
gressive, submissive, withdrawn, and sub- 
ject to attacks of psychosomatic illness, these 
gross behavior symptoms will diminish in 
the children’s responses. 

In these first two meetings and in nearly 
all subsequent meetings, motion pictures 
are used which illustrate the presence of 
emotional needs‘ in people of varying ages 
and the consequences in their behavior 
when these needs seem to be frustrated. 
Many of these films came from the Human 
Relations Series which was developed under 
the direction of Dr. Alice Keliher. Addi- 
tional films have been chosen from a great 
variety of sources. Some were taken from the 
recent series developed under the direction 
of Dr. Louis Raths, and these shortly will 
be available for distribution. 

The educational consultant gave a con- 
cise introduction to each film before it was 
shown. Teachers were then directed to ob- 
serve the behavior of particular characters 
in the light of the “Needs Theory.” As they 
had this experience of careful observation 
of characters on films, at different times, 
and under different circumstances, they 
seemed to develop an insight into the 
meaning of certain kinds of behavior, and 
were able to relate emotional needs to the 
behavior of children in their classrooms. 

* Teachers studied intensively two booklets, An 
Application to Education of the Needs Theory and 
Do’s and Don’ts of the Needs Theory, which are 


distributed by the Modern Education Service, Box 
26, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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The CLEARING HousE 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

A group of Connecticut public-school 
teachers has been cooperating in a re- 
search project on improving human 
relations in the classroom, sponsored by 
Yale University and the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. One phase of 
the program is that of helping teachers 
to understand and meet the emotional 
needs of pupils, on which Dr. Abra- 
hamson reports. He is associated with 
the Yale University Project in Human 
Relations and is consultant to the 
Connecticut Public Schools in Human 
Relations at New Haven, Conn. 





The next meetings are devoted to tech- 
niques of diagnosing unmet needs of chil- 
dren, with increasing emphasis on children 
in the classroom. Each teacher chooses one 
child in his own classroom for special study. 
If a teacher has difficulty in diagnosing the 
needs of his “problem child,” he may re- 
quest aid from the educational consultant, 
who observes the child in the classroom 
and other school settings. 

When the unmet needs of these “prob- 
lem children” are diagnosed, teachers de- 
vote their attention to planning a classroom 
program to try to meet these needs. Each 
teacher is encouraged to jot down a number 
of things he might say to, and things he 
might do with the pupil in question, As a 
rule, these prescriptions call for consistent 
behavior toward and relationship with the 
child. Teachers get help from colleagues 


and from literature in devising techniques 
to use. The educational consultant is again 
available in the classrooms of those teachers 


who want suggestions for ways in which 
to treat their special problems. 

As time goes by, the weekly meetings 
are used more and more to share news of 
progress or lack thereof, common tech- 
niques, new suggestions, and problems en- 
countered. 

Recently, three groups of teachers have 


completed their courses of fifteen meetings 
each. One group was made up of eighteen 
teachers from the northeast part of Con- 
necticut; a second group of twenty-seven 
teachers from the western part of the state 
met at Danbury; the third included twenty- 
one teachers from Woodbridge and Beth- 
any. As part of the evaluation of the 
program, the teachers were asked on a ques- 
tionnaire to comment on their so-called 
problem children and the general classroom 
atmosphere. At the last meeting of each 
group, the questionnaire was completed by 
the teachers, who were asked not to put their 
names on the returns. 

“Did your so-called ‘problem child’ re- 
spond to Needs Theory treatment?” was 
one question. Eighty-two per cent of the 
teachers felt that their problem children 
had responded to the particular treatments 
planned for them. For evidence, the teachers 
cited behavior changes in the children “for 
the better.” The aggressive children seemed 
to become much less so; the submissive 
children seemed to acquire some spunk; the 
withdrawn children seemed to come out of 
their respective shells; and the children 
plagued with recurring illnesses seemed to 
have fewer and less intense attacks. In addi- 
tion to the alleviation of these obvious be- 
havior symptoms, the teachers also indi- 
cated other desirable changes, such as im- 
proved attendance, academic gains, further 
assumption of responsibilities by students, 
and increasingly constructive attitudes. 

Thirteen per cent of the teachers indi- 
cated that they had discerned little or no 
change in the behavior of the children they 
had chosen for special study. The other 
teachers (5 per cent) said that although their 
“problem children” had changed, the 
change was not the result of Needs Theory 
treatment. 

Asked whether they sensed any change 
in their classrooms reasonably attributable 
to the Needs Theory training course, 88 per 
cent of the teachers answered in the affirma- 
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tive. In citing evidence, they mentioned that 
they themselves had achieved better rap- 
port with all their pupils; that the children 
were more cooperative, both with their 
teacher and with their classmates; and that 
the young people seemed less tense, less 
irritable, and in general happier in their 
school lives. Nine per cent of the teachers 
saw no significant change in their class- 
rooms and the others (3 per cent) were un- 
certain about how to answer the question. 

Almost all of the teachers—g4 per cent— 
said that they were now relating themselves 
differently to their pupils in general as a 
result of their semester's work. An even 
greater percentage found that they had 
gained new insights into the behavior of 
not only the children being studied, but 
into the behavior of all other pupils as well. 

Although the results of the questionnaire 
are not by any means to be construed as 
the sole method of evaluation of the pro- 
gram, the overwhelmingly positive re- 
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sponses are certainly strong evidence of the 
worth of such a program of in-service train- 
ing. The changes in the behavior of the 
pupils described by the teachers serve as 
more evidence in support of the Needs 
Theory hypothesis: that as teachers diag- 
nose unmet emotional needs of students and 
try to meet those needs in the classroom, the 
behavior of the children will change. 

According to the evidence thus far avail- 
able, teachers are able to help their 
“problem children,” to improve general 
classroom conditions, and to gain deeper in- 
sights into the behavior of boys and girls. 
Since many of the teachers indicated an in- 
crease in the cooperative spirit of the pupils 
in the classroom, a friendlier atmosphere 
in the classroom, and a deeper understand- 
ing on the part of both teacher and student, 
it seems that this Yale University project 
for, meeting pupils’ emotional needs does 
indeed contribute to improving human rela- 
tions in the classroom. 


“Know What Thy Left Hand Doeth” 


Our junior-high-school faculty of 35 members 
found itself in a situation similar to [that of] many 
other secondary-schooi groups. We were well spread 
on the teaching ladder—some older, some younger, 
some stronger, some weaker, some ingrown and 
some the opposite, and yet ... we 

—didn't know the problems of the vocal and in- 
strumental teachers. . . . 

—thought that some of our staff members were 
prima donnas. 

—could not understand why so many strange 
noises emanated from Mr. Holson’s room. 

—believed that the P.E. teachers had a snap. 

—were not sure, but thought the homemaking 
teachers just taught cooking and sewing. 

—were sure that the math. teachers could give 
marks easily. 

—didn’t know why the students “just loved Mrs. 
Johnson.” 

—were convinced that Mr. Smith was a crack-pot 
and didn’t teach anything—much less children. . . . 

—never understood why some teachers complained 
of their teaching stations and facilities. . . . 


—did not understand why Miss Axton was such a 
marvelous teacher. 

—wanted to visit our contemporaries, see them 
in action, watch the “kids” behave in the next 
room, pick up some pointers on what not to do and 
some suggestions on what to do under many situa 
tions similar to those found in our own rooms. 

—decided to do something about it! 

For three years now we have scheduled “class ob 
servations” within our own school plant. These 
observations increase our own homework a little 
because we “visit” during our preparation periods. 
The schedule is set up so that for two weeks— 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week— 
each teacher in the school visits a different class. 
We try to arrange it so that each teacher visits six 
different teachers and six entirely different types of 
classes. . .. 

We broaden our vision, we enrich our own out 
looks with new ideas, new appreciation, and greater 
feeling of oneness in the job before us.—Henry H. 
BatcHetper in California Teachers Association 
Journal. 
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MEN: In Ohio, men now comprise 51% of the 
faculties of the secondary schools. Educators long 
have recommended that half of the secondary- 
school teachers should be men. But if any other 
state has reached this parity, we haven't heard of 
it. 


DELINQUENCY RISE: Juvenile delinquency in 
the U. S. increased 10% in 1951 over the figures 
for 1950, according to a New York Times survey 
reported in the Times by Lucy Freeman, There 
has been an upward trend in delinquency for the 
past 3 years, reversing the decline that began at 
the end of World War II. National authorities are 
concerned about the rise, but state that they “are 
even more concerned about the scarcity of thought- 
ful, intensive plans for combatting delinquency on 
a steady basis.” 

What is delinquency? “Ten experts,” says Miss 
Freeman, “are likely to give ten different answers. 
However, many authorities agree that ‘delinquents’ 
are likely 
whose 


to be emotionally disturbed children 
order reflects 
deeper revolt against the adult world. To obtain 


rebellion against- law and 
for these children a future respect for the law it 
is necessary to help them feel secure and happy 
enough so they have no cause to rebel.” 

But adults were busy being delinquent in 1951, 
The national 


higher than in 


also crime rate for 
1950, according to FBI Director 
Hoover, says the New York Post. On an “average 


day” in the U 


1951 Was 5.1% 


S. in 1951, some 5,157 major crimes 
were committed—or 1,882,160 major crimes for the 
And only about one-seventh of them were 
committed by persons under 2: years old. 


year 


“SCHOOL AID” TAX: In New Jersey, the state 
tax stamp on cigarette packages reads, “School Aid 
Cigarette Tax.” But the stamp is designed to create 
a false impression, charges New Jersey Educational 
Review, because the schools receive only half of 
the revenue from cigarettes. The Governor and the 
State the schools receive 
all of revenue from the tax. But the Review 
says that if you take $18,000,000, the annual revenue 
from cigarettes, and subtract from it $9,000,000, 
which is what the tax yields the schools, that leaves 


Treasurer announce that 
the 


a sum of $9,000,000 which calls for a lot of explain- 
ing. 


SUMMER SCHOOL: “We should have an 11- 
month school year,” says Dr. Clifford L. Brownell 
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of Columbia University, according to the New York 
Post. “Children would probably be better off in 
school most of the year than on city streets.” After 
the teachers are convinced, and the taxpayers are 
convinced, someone will have to break the news 
to the children—if someone reckless enough can 
be found. 


UNSOLICITED: Recently a New York City 
publishing firm mailed copies of its books and 
pamphlets to thousands of schools which had not 
ordered them, says Walter B. Patterson in New 
Jersey Educational Review. The schools were given 
the choice of keeping the books and receiving a 
bill for them, or of requesting the publisher to 
send postage and a mailing container for their 
return. 

Mr. Patterson feels that such practices are un 
ethical and that they cause teachers undue worry 
and trouble. After consulting authorities on the 
matter, he wants teachers to know that they are 
under no obligation to exert themselves in any 
way to return unsolicited goods or publications. 
Teachers may hold such material for a reasonable 
time for any representative of the sender who is 
autherized to pick it up. After that time, if the 
teacher wishes to, he may bill the sender for stor 
age. This is the legal position up to that point 
What happens after you do or don’t bill the sender 
for storage, or after he does 
thing about it, is a bit cloudy. 


or doesn't do some- 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS: 
U. S. adults have never even 


More than 7,000,000 
heard of the Gettys 
burg address, according to the results of a survey 
in 10 large cities reported by Roy V. Jordan in 
Illinois Education, Of those who have heard of the 
speech: 16%, cannot tell who the speaker was; 54% 
have the occasion wrong; 36% can repeat the first 
line and then bog down; only 15% even pretend 
to know most of the address; and guesses about the 
exact date range through 185 years. Mr. Jordan 
thinks that we should do something to keep. this 
great classic from being lost from the minds of 
Americans. 


CODE OF ETHICS: A code of ethics was adopted 
by the Illinois Education Association a year ago, 
says Illinois Education—but not enough teachers in 
the state know about the code, or if they do, take 
it, to heart. (This is a sad fact, but one of which 
experienced code makers are well aware.) Appar- 
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ently just printing the Illinois code and getting it 
into the hands of the state's teachers and adminis- 
trators aren't enough. (Experienced code makers 
say that too often codes just go in at one eye and 
out at the other.) 

Suggestions from division officers for populariz- 
ing the code are: a dramatization of the code, to 
be presented to local groups; a filmstrip portrayal 
of the code; and framed copies of the code, to be 
offered for sale. It seems to us that codes present 
a problem in motivation: Has a “felt need” for 
the code been aroused in “the whole teacher?” 


ENGLISH QUIZ?: Loud and long have been the 
criticisms of many college teachers of the quality 
of high-school English teaching, as evidenced by 
the product which enters college. So many readers 
will be interested to learn that the editor of a 
student newspaper in a college with some 3,500 
enrolment, in one of the eastern states, recently 
suggested that members of the college faculty should 
be required to take an examination in English, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch. 

In an editorial stating that some members of 
the college faculty habitually use poor English, 
the student editor quoted examples of mispro- 
nunciation, wrong use of verbs, double negatives, 
and redundancies. No doubt many high-school 
English teachers would be glad to prepare an 
English quiz for college teachers. 


TRAFFIC vs. WAR: In September 1951 the 
nation’s war dead reached a total of 1,000,000 for 
the 177-year period beginning with the Battle of 
Lexington. But in December 1951, U. S. traffic 
deaths since 1900 also reached the 1,000,000 point. 
These figures are announced by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies after a compara- 
tive study of our war and traffic deaths. By April 
1952, the U. S. traffic-death total for the past 52 
years had surpassed the war-dead total for the past 
177 years by 7,000. For the previous year there had 
been 8,500 battle deaths among U. S. forces in 
Korea, and 37,000 traffic deaths in the U. S. While 
we've been worrying about atom bombs, the old 
family “bus” has gone on mowing us down by the 
thousands. 


BUS PHONES: Two-way radio telephone equip- 
ment has been installed on the 7 buses that trans- 
port 150 students to and from school within a 
15-mile radius of Colby, Kan., says Kansas Teacher. 
The bus routes cover a sparsely-settled section of 
Western Kansas, mostly over dirt roads, The buses 
occasionally get stuck in snow or mud, and sud- 
den blizzards are a threat. The go-watt station at 
the school and telephone equipment for the 7 
buses cost about $4,000. 


COUNCIL BUDGET: Only 17% of student coun- 
cils make a financial budget and try to follow it, 
according to a study of the National Association 
of Student Councils in which 1,748 student coun- 
cils cooperated, reports School Activities, comment- 


ing, “Surely room for improvement here!” 


NARCOTICS COURSES: Courses dealing with 
the “nature and effects on the human system of 
narcotics and habit-forming drugs” must be offered 
by the public high schools of New York State, ac- 
cording to a bill recently passed by the State Legis- 
lature and signed by the Governor, reports the 
New York Post. 


TRUCK DRIVING: A 4-year course of instruc- 
tion for students who want to become truck drivers 
is now offered by Phoenix, Ariz., Technical School, 
a unit of the Phoenix Public Schools, says Ray O. 
Lemley in The Phoenix. The program is sponsored 
by the Teamsters Union and the Arizona Motor 
Transport Association. Name of the program is 
“Operation of Trucks, Buses, and Tractors.” 

In the first two years, students learn auto me- 
chanics and fundamentals of operating and main- 
taining gas combustion engines. Third year is de- 
voted to truck mechanics and actual driving. In 
the fourth year students receive 200 hours of super. 
vised driving experience behind the wheel of a 
variety of commercial vehicles. The program had 
its origin in the belief of Technical School officials 
that the motor transport industry had “a dire need 
of specially trained young men for the all-important 
task of driving,” and there were lucrative careers 
in this important, fast-growing field. 


CUSTODIAN HONORED: The first custodian in 
the history of education to have a school named in 
his honor, claims Colorado School Journal, is George 
E. Spann, custodian of Risley Junior High School, 
Pueblo, Colo. A school now being constructed in the 
city will be named the George E. Spann Elementary 
School. In June Spann will retire after $4 years 
of service in the school system, During that time he 
“has served as guide and close friend to all students, 
worked with parents, with Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and with adult groups within the schools.” 


STATE TELEVISION: A $4,000,000 educational 
television network of 11 stations, operating under 
state government management and control and cov- 
ering about 92% of the population of New York 
State has been recommended by the Board of Re- 
gents, which governs the state's educational system, 
says an Associated Press dispatch. The state Educa- 
tion Department has sponsored a bill in the Legis- 
lature calling for a 15-member commission to make 
a study of the feasibility and cost of the plan. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Health Counseling, by MiILTON SCHWEBEL 
and Etta Freas Harris. New York: 
Chartwell House, Inc., 1951. 238 pages, 
$3. 

Health Counseling is an enjoyable and practical 
volume dealing with areas which concern all the 
workers who counsel youth or adults, Commendable 
features of this condensed treatise appear to be: 

(1) Understandable suggestions about the tech- 
niques to be employed in counselling from a client- 
centered point of view. Here are specifically illus- 
trated approaches to the non-directive method still 
so generally misunderstood by many. (2) Helps to 
parents, teachers, and social workers in the under- 
standing of adjustment problems common to chil- 
dren, with particular emphasis upon the relation- 
ships often existing between physical health and 
mental health. (3) Clear-cut suggestions dealing 
with the types of cases; who should provide therapy; 
the importance of pooling information and desig- 
nating responsibility in case work are presented 
forcefully. Pertinent questions following selected 
case histories make generalizations made by the 
authors meaningful. (4) A selected glossary is a 
handy reference for medical terms frequently used. 

“Refreshing to read” is the comment made about 
Health Counseling by several persons who have been 
working in Child Study as clinicians and by teach- 
ers of exceptional children. “It describes disease en- 
tities clearly. It impresses vividly the importance 
of health problems and correct behavioral atti- 
tudes to happy living. It describes ways to do some- 
thing about problems after they are recognized.” 
This book should be most usable by all engaged 
in counselling work. 

Cart H, WALLER 

Director of Child Study Department 
Madison Public Schools 

Madison, Wis. 


Gateways to Readable Books: An Annotated 
Graded List of Books in Many Fields for 
Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult 
(2nd Ed.), by RutH Stranc, Curistine B. 
GiLsert, and Marcaret C. Scoccin. New 
ame H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. 148 pages, 

75 
This is a fine list—a much needed tool—very 
practical for librarians. The list contains material 


for all tastes—adventure, animal life, aviation, 
careers, family life, health and safety, humor, and 
Indians and cowboys as well as myths, world prob 
lems, and personality challenges. The majority of 
the books included are of fifth-, sixth-, and seventh 
grade levels of reading difficulty; the estimated level 
of difficulty of each book is noted in parenthesis 
after the title. 

There are lists of simplified editions of classics 
and of magazines and newspapers on the child 
level; subscription rates and addresses are included. 
Teachers in all fields should find this annotated 
graded list useful. Titles are exceptionally good, 
apparently taken from standard lists. In addition 
to being a useful tool for remedial work in high 
school, this list is valuable as a book-buying guide 
for normal readers in junior high school, and for 
parents seeking reading material geared to the level 
of their children. As usual Ruth Strang’s work is 
topnotch. 

Ernext Anprus, Pres. 
National Retired Teachers Assn. 
Glendale, Cal. 


Growing Up, by Roy O. Bitter and J. 
WENDELL YEO. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1951. 370 pages, $2.80. Teach- 
er’s Manual, 123 pages, $1. 

Growing Up deals with group guidance in the 
areas of physical and mental health, human rela- 
tions, and vocational and educational guidance. It 
might be used in whole or in part in health, home- 
economics, or vocations classes, It might be used to 
better advantage, as suggested by the authors, in a 
general-education (core-curriculum) class. 

The material of the text is enriched by a pro- 
fusion of suggestions in the accompanying teacher's 
manual. The questions and suggestions at the end 
of each chapter in the text are pertinent and inter- 
esting. The book is unusual in being intimately 
related to the needs of the pupils. Sex education 
is one point that is not dealt with directly. 

An impersonal approach is used—speaking in the 
third person, case histories, biographies, etc. The 
material, however, is quite personal, and some de- 
parture from the numerous questionnaires could be 
justified on the ground that they might tend to 
make the pupil too critical of himself. 

Many may find that the section entitled “Finding 
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Out Your Heredity as You Grow” is too technical 
for their classes. 

Growing Up will fill a need in the secondary 
school, either as a class text or as a source book of 
information for homeroom teachers who, more and 
more, are being given the responsibility for guid- 
ance. 

GERALD E. QuILAN 
Morristown High School 
Morristown, N.J. 


How to Test Readability, by Rupo.r 
Fiescu, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. 56 pages, $1. 

Increased emphasis is being given to measure- 
ments of the readability of communication in many 
fields. A promising approach which is being widely 
used and studied is a four-part formula reported 
by Rudolf Flesch in How to Test Readability. Basic 
to the interpretation of a readability formula is the 
assumption that measurement of word length is in- 
directly a measurement of word complexity which, 
in turn, is a measure of abstraction. Similarly, the 
measurement of sentence length is indirectly a yard 
stick of sentence complexity, And sentence com- 




















plexity may likewise be considered a measure of 
abstraction. 

The Flesch formula takes cognizance of the fol- 
lowing style elements: (1) average sentence length 
in words; (2) average word length in syllables, ex- 
pressed as the number of syllables per 100 words; 
(3) average percentage of “personal words” (we, 
they, etc.); and (4) average percentage of “personal 
sentences.” 

The first two elements of sentence length are 
measured in each of the 100-word samples and are 
translated into a reading-difficulty score by means 
of the formula. The reading-difficulty score is then 
converted into a grade-level value of reading diffi 
culty. This index of Reading Ease may be in- 
terpreted to mean, for example, that the student 
with sixth-grade reading ability could be expected 
to read a book rated 6 and be able to answer about 
75 per cent of the questions on a test of compre 
hension. The average percentage of “personal 
words” and the average percentage of “personal 
sentences” are used for the computation of the 
Human Interest Score, obtained by using Formula 
B. 

In Chapter I, “How to Test Readability,” Di 





Have You Seen— 





DYNAMIC PLANE GEOMETRY 
SKOLNIK and HARTLEY 


Combining the best of the traditional geometry course and well-tested elements of the new, 
this widely discussed text makes a vital contribution to geometry teaching. Instead of treating | 
geometric figures as static patterns, it teaches the student to think of them as they are being 
formed or changed. A moving point forms a line. A revolving ray forms angles, etc. As a result of 
this and other ideas of equal educational significance, plane geometry is made more meaningful 

| to the student, and his geometric concepts are broadened. Over 1200 exercises. Nearly 1000 

| diagrams 


| New This Spring— 
| DYNAMIC SOLID GEOMETRY 


SKOLNIK and HARTLEY 


This companion text to Dynamic Plane Geometry continues the same informal approach 
through motion, thereby making possible a closer correlation with plane geometry and assist- 
ing the development of a sense of spatial visualization. The stress on large over-all concepts 
helps the student understand the organization of the subject matter and allows more flexibility 
in teaching 
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Flesch answers the following questions: (1) how 
to pick samples; (2) how to count words; (3) how 
to figure the average sentence length; (4) how to 
figure the average word length; (5) how to find the 
Reading Ease Score; (6) what the Reading Ease 
Score means; (7) how to count “personal words”; 
(8) how to count “personal sentences”; and (9) how 
to find the Human Interest Score. 

Testing readability is not considered an end in 
itself. Hence Dr. Flesch offers in Chapter II the 
following suggestions for raising readability: (1) 
focus on the reader; (2) focus on the purpose; 
(3) design writing functionally; (4) break up sen- 
tences and paragraphs; (5) find simpler words; 
(6) help the reader read; (7) learn to cut; (8) re 
arrange for emphasis; and (g) punctuate for read- 
ability. The book concludes with answers to the 
44 questions most commonly asked concerning 
readability. 

Since research shows that the level of reading 
difficulty is a valid criterion for use in the selec- 
tion of a textbook, teachers of writing and reading 
should be familiar with the Flesch formula. Also, 
because the readability formula is a 
means of gauging the ease and interest with which 


statistical 


a book, article, or story will be read, those who 





Just Published 


THE HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
33rd edition, 992 pp., $8.00 


A completely revised edition of the standard annual 
Directory. Critically describes and classifies Private Schools 
—Primary, Secondary, Specialized, Boarding and Day 
Schools, and Junior Colleges. Many new features have 
been added. 

The 334 Handbook is the best one put out yet.” “I 

d that some of the new features, in the way of listing 
schools and school memberships, are particularly helpful.” 
“We congratulate you on your fine editorial on your father 
and the various improvements.” 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTIONS 
A Report—1951 
132 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 
Surveys and comments on present trends. A memorial 
volume to Porter Sargent, it also includes a biography 


by Arthur B. Moehlman, and many tributes to Sargent’s 
vision and long constructive career. 


Write for circulars of above and other publications. 





Educational Counseling for Parents 


Hundreds of families are helped in finding the right 
schools or camps for their children. Catalogs and requested 








information supplied. Write stating particulars. 
~~ 





PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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write for publication should find this little volume 
an indispensable aid in their work. 
Epona Lue Furness 
College of Education 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Student Councils for Our Times—Prin- 
ciples and Practices, by Joe SmrrH. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. 110 
pages, $2. 

This book is an outgrowth of the author's per- 
sonal experience with the establishment and func- 
tion of the student council or the high-school 
student government organization. Four questions 
are answered 

(1) What is the student council and what does 
it do as it now exists? (2) What should the ideal 
council be and why? (3) What are the differences 
between what the student council is and what it 
ought to be? (4) What are the most reasonable and 
workable suggestions for overcoming these differ- 
ences? 

Most educators recognize the value of a program 
of extracurricular or co-curricular activities. There 
is, however, a wide gap between theory and prac- 
tice. Dr. Smith has attempted to survey by visit 
and questionnaire the existing practices and measure 
these against desirable practices. 

The book will be of limited value to a person 
seeking specific techniques on the operation of the 
student council; however, it will be of value to 
those who desire a general over-view and a recom- 
mendation for a basic philosophy. A rating scale is 
given and can be used in either evaluating the ex- 
isting student council or as a criteria in establish- 
ing one. An excellent bibliography is included. 

A. Ewtnc Kono.wp, Prin. 
High School 
Santa Monica, Cal. 


Hickory Wings, by CLEM PHILBROOK. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. 177 
pages, $2.50. 

At Woodford Academy in New Hampshire, 
where the winter athletic season is devoted to ski 
competition, newcomer Vic Royal clashes with 
Steve Butler. Vic is pampered and wealthy, but a 
brilliant skier, while Steve is the popular and 
respected captain of the ski team. 

Temporarily barred from the team because of 
imprudent skiing, Vic blames Steve and tries to 
set the student body against him. Loyalty at the 
prep school shifts as the team loses important 
meets without Vic's needed strength. A sustained 
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conflict between the two boys, the ski meets against 
good snow-country background, and a realistic de- 
velopment of good sportsmanship in Vic make this 
a welcome story for boys in the early teens. 

The constant use of technical skiing terms might 
limit the book's appeal to ski enthusiasts, but it is 
a fine contribution to a rather neglected phase of 
sports fiction. 

Eveanor H. Lucas, Libn. 
Junior High School 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


The Growing Human Family, by Minoo 
Masani. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 127 pages, $2.50. 

Minoo Masani, an Indian who has contributed 
to world affairs and literature, directs this work 
primarily to high-school students. He presents a 
concise view of changes in the societies of man 
and offers a convincing plan for a world federation 
to help man overcome his present cultural lag. 

“The life of the entire animal world demonstrates 
that what counts is not size or even strength but 
the instincts and intelligence to combine—to avoid 
conflict among members of the same species” 
(Pp. 14)- 

From this springboard, other conclusions follow: 

Societal structures change because of the needs 
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of the times (p. 74). Societies fall when people 
relinquish their liberty in order to gain economic 
or military security (Chaps. 7-9). “. . . people only 
defend a country when they feel it belongs to 
them” (p. g2). We require world union where 
“existing States and empires (would) be willing to 
surrender some part of their authority” (p. 111). 
Masani does not believe in rapid change. He 
cautions that “We must move forward to a better 
society as fast as we can, but that cannot be faster 
than people are ready to move . . .” (p. 122). 
Among the assets of this book are the illustra- 
tions of C. H. G. Moorhouse and a simple, direct 
style. One weakness is a lack of documentation for 
the many assumptions made. A second weakness is 
the attempt to solve social problems without taking 
into account the psychological factors involved. 
Morton ALPREN 
High School 
Manhasset, N.Y. 


Betty Betz in Teen Asia, by Betty Betz. 
New York: Random House, 1951. 172 
ages, $2.75. 
etty Betz in Teen Asia, an account of the 

author's experiences on a flight through the Far 

East—beginning in Japan and ending in Turkey— 

is principally the story of the young people in the 








Education and American Civilization 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 


T= volume proposes to meet in the field of education the challenge 
of totalitarianism; to develop a conception of American education 
which will support clearly and effectively the values of free society. 


As a basis for the great education he envisages, Dr. Counts traces the 
growth of American civilization; examines the Hebraic-Christian ethic, 
the humanistic spirit, scientific method, and the idea of democracy; ex- 
plores resources for building educational programs; and appraises the hu- 
man community in which educational programs function in this country. 

The result is a book which will help Americans—educators as well as 
laymen—to face realistically the choices that must be made. Thoughtful 
teachers, administrators, and curriculum specialists will find here chal- 
lenging suggestions for building educational programs suited to the 
times. 512 pages cloth $3.75 
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countries visited. Her descriptions of parties which 
she sponsored for teenagers are interesting and 
entertaining. The format of the book is attractive. 
Illustrations are the author's own  pen-and-ink 
sketches and a few photographs. 

The book is made up of a series of chapters, 
with very little transition from one to another. 
Although Miss Betz writes in a style which is 
readable, and the vocabulary used is that of teen- 
agers, her attempt to write down to their level is 
overdone to the extent that, at times, she writes 
below it. Instead of lifting the reader up to a 
higher level in the use of the English language, 
she tends to encourage carelessness. The same 
tendency is apparent in some of the illustrations. 
The book would have been improved by more 
analytical information about the people and con- 
ditions, which would help Americans understand 
the background producing these conditions. 

Jean E. Netson, Lib'n. 
Hinsdale Township High School 
Hinsdale, Il. 


Trigonometry for Today, by MILTON 
Brooks and A. Criype ScHock. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 102 pages, 
$2.96. 

This textbook of plane trigonometry is well 
planned to help the student see how arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and analytic geom- 
etry are interrelated. Concepts are developed on a 
broad foundation, beginning with the known and 
expanding into new regions, For example, the 
steps taken in simplifying a trigonometric expres- 
sion are preceded by analogons—algebraic expres- 
sions to bring out how much the two have in 
common, 

The book begins with functions and graphs of 
simple algebraic expressions and then extends the 
use of the functional notation to define the trigono- 
metric functions for the general angle. Specific work 
with the right triangle follows much later. 

Preceding a summary test of each chapter is a 
set of interesting questions which focus attention 
on the main points emphasized in the chapter. 

Problems and their accompanying illustrations 
are well chosen, and the net effect is that students 
should find this text not only very adequate in 
establishing general principles but also practical. 

WituiAM Hot GLENN, Jr. 
Assistant 


Curriculum Coordinator 


Pasadena, Cal., City Schools 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The British Health Service, by JuLius MANSON. 
New York: League for Industrial Democracy, Inc., 
1951. 26 pages, 25¢. 
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Learning Through Seeing With Tachistoscopic 
Teaching Techniques, by Gaspar Cisneros Bar- 
NETTE. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 
1951- 145 pages, $3.75. 

1951 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools 
and Supplementary Studies, Bulletin No. 58. New 
York: Educational Records Bureau, 1952. 86 
pages, $1.50. 

Something Can Be Done About Chronic Illness, 
by Hersert Yanraes. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1951 (Pamphlet No. 176). 32 pages, 
5 cents. 

Students Workbook of Elementary Harmony, by 
WiututaM Happon > 1 Epwarp WaALTERs. Boston: 
C. C, Birchard & ., 1951. 24 pages, 50 cents. 

Wage Policy in Our Expanding Economy, by De- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, CIO. 
Washington, D.C.: Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 1952. 60 pages, free to high-school 
economics and social-studies teachers. 

Why Some Women Stay Single, by EvtzapetTH Occ. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
(Pamphlet No. 177). 31 pages, 25 cents. 

Words for Work—Handbook of Trade Terms for 
a Tutoring Program for New Americans. Boston, 
Mass.: Jewish Vocational Service of Greater Bos- 
ton, 1952. 140 pages, 60 cents. 

Workbook for Better English (Grade 7), by Max 
J. Herzperc, Florence C. Guitp, and J. N. Hook. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1952. 172 pages, 
88 cents. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dance and Play Activities for the Elementary 
Grades, by Lois M. Bauer and Barsara A. REED. 
New York: Chartwell House, 1951. Vol. I (Grades 
1-8), $3; Vol. Il (Grades 4-6), $3.50. 

The Flying Trunk—24 tales by Hans CHrisTIAN 
ANDERSEN, translated by LypA JENSEN. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1951. 312 pages, $2. 

How Big? How Many? (Arithmetic for Home and 
School), by Giapys Rispen. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1951. 248 pages, $3.50. 

Social Work Education in the United States, by 
Ernest V. Hows and Atice L. Taytor. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 422 pages, 
$5.50. 

Teaching Elementary Reading, by Mices A. TINKER. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
351 pages, $3.25. 

Theory and Practice in the Elementary School 
(rev. ed.), by W. A. Saucier. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. 515 pages, $4.50. 

Vocational English, by ALBert E. JocHEN and BEN 
JAMIN SHAPIRO. New York: Globe Book Com- 
pany, 1952. 167 pages, $2. 
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for classroom efficiency 


(4 set of 30 copies costs only $31.50) 


For the 1952-53 year, order a classroom set of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, the 
book that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 

Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all 
resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so sets may be 
used by a different class each period. 

Order a classroom set of this book. Teach the 20 practical skills, for better pupil 
accomplishment and faster progress in social-studies work. If you do not have a 
copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES geTLLs, order a copy today for 30-day free examination. 


————- 30-day approval—List price $1.75 ——— 
Net prof. price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The May Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLEARING House for May. 


) 


One sure way of lowering teaching standards is 
to kill off young, enthusiastic, and potentially su- 
perior teachers by letting them fall on their faces 
the first year.—Marschner and Cochrane, p. 517. 


Thousands of teachers today realize their need 
for more background on the world in order to be 
competent instructors, . . . With these facts in 
mind the writer has decided to attempt the very 
difficult task of selecting a small list of books which 
will help such teachers to catch up with the world 
in which they are living—Leonard S. Kenworthy, 
p. 518. 


All branches of mathematics can be taught so as 
to underscore the thinking process and point out 
its applicability to non-mathematical situations.— 
David Skolnik, p. 522. 


Meg R. wrote, “The way I feel towards tele 
vision is I wouldn't care if I never saw one be- 
cause I personally don't get any pleasure out of 
looking at it... . If I had a choice between tele- 
vision and reading, I would take television.” No 
comment!—Saperstein and Havey, p. 526. 


. My retirement has brought me these four 
Freedoms: Freedom from hurry; freedom from 
worry; freedom from slavery; freedom from dread. 
~—Jane Hankerd, p. 533. 


The Study Day is the result of fifteen years of 
experimentation. It is a novel undertaking by which 
one large secondary school endeavored to develop 
a program to meet some of the needs of youth 
under public-school conditions.—Charles A. Hogan, 
p- 536. 


The school board is the legislative branch of the 
structure. The superintendent and the school staff 
constitute the executive branch. The judicial or 
evaluative branch is missing at present as a con- 
scious part of the structure.—Robert Laserte, p. 
540. 


“Ken is a smart boy,” the core teacher said. 
“He enters all class discussions, and always has 
much to contribute. If I give him an oral test, he 
consistently rates high; if he has to read or write, 
he invariably fails. This shows that something is 
haywire and I hope we can find what it is.”— 
Skeen and Johnston, p. 548. 


Role-playing is a hard technique for a teacher 
to handle when his experience is drawn from read- 
ing, lectures, or even observation. It is most help- 
ful for the teacher to have personal experience in 
role-playing under competent direction. Otherwise 
it is not easy for him to feel an identity with the 
pupils he works with in the classroom.—Morton 
Alpren, p. 556. 


Articles featured in the May Clearing House: 


Fewer Nightmares for the Beginning Teacher 


Reading Ourselves Around the World 
Math. Can Be Slanted to Teach Thinking . 
Reading, Writhing, and Television 


Magnolias and Bratwurst: An Exchange of Students 
Retired and Pensioned: I Found Four Freedoms 
Study Day: Students Set Their Own Tasks ..... 


Our Missing grd Ingredient 

“Scientific Picnic”: A Saturday Carful . 
The Case of Ken Woodruff 

Primer for a Teachers’ Convention 
Role-Playing: “Misfires” and Successes 
Each Teacher Chose a Problem Child 
Index to Volume 26 
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Timely every year—especially timely in a 


Presidential Election Year 


For 1952-53, adopt WE, THE CITIZENS—-and allow your students to par- 
ticipate realistically, through classroom work and community activity, in the 
election campaign and the political and civic developments that follow it through- 
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R. Bowman, 35! 

Students, Five. Jefferson's 4 Steps to Better Citizen 
ship, 462 

Study Day: Students Set Their Own 
Charles A. Hogan, 536 

Study-Hall Supervisor: a Specialist, The. By Edith 
H. Broberg, 154 

Substitutes, Student 
Sokol, 328 

Supervised Correspondence Study Proves Its Case. 
By Gayle B. Childs, 3 

Supervisor: a Specialist, The Study-Hall. By Edith 
H. Broberg, 154 

Survival, Education During. By William M 
man, 390 


Tasks. By 


Assistants for the. By Irwin 


Stege- 


Tape Recorder: a Personality-Adjustment Plan. By 
Louise M. Mohr, 409 

Teach? An Incisive Survey of the 
Gladly. By Helen Hiller, 415 

Teacher by the Inch? By J. R. Shannon, 417 

Teacher Can Do, What Ore. By Stephen Romine, 
il 

Teacher Is, You Don't 
Conner Reed, 459 

Teacher Looks for in Principals, What a High 
School. By Carlos de Zafra, Jr., 87 

leacher, Pleasantest Memory of a. By Jeanne Scott 
and Others, 304 

Teachers: the Time to Find Out, Senior. By Olga 
Achtenhagen, 488 

Teaching Aids for Foreign Language, 7 Effective 
By Walter Hahn, 337 

Teaching Aids vs. Learning Aids: A-V Devices. By 
Ralph E. Gauvey, 483 

Teaching Ideas 800 Years Ago, Job Was Right: 
“Modern.” By Charles Tonsor, 426 

Team Effort Sent Grades Up, Science 
Henry M. Howard, Jr., 179 

Teen-Agers Are Better Than Their Environment. 
By Anna C, Williams, 103 

Teen-Agers Around the World 
Marie C, Senyard, 456 

Teen-Agers in Europe, The “Army Brats”: U. S$ 
By Theodore Cederberg, 221 

relevision Kept Us Up Nights: 
Teachers. By Bernard Haake, 331 

Television, Reading, Writhing, and. By Freda D. 
Saperstein and Helen Havey, 526 

Television Settles Down: a 3-Year Report. By Philip 
Lewis, 168 

Themes, Teaching, Not Assigning. By 
Jenkins, 491 

Thinking, Developmental Reading 
courages. By Samuel Schiff, 466 

Thinking, Math. Can be Slanted to 
David Skolnik, 521 

Tiernan, Frances. 30 Visits to Study Community 
Problems, 149 

Tonsor, Charles. Job Was Right: “Modern” Teach- 
ing Ideas 800 Years Ago, 426 

Treasury for All Activities, Central. By Christian 
Walter Ehnes, 30 

Tricks of the Trade. Edited by Ted Gordon, 10, 77, 
142, 231, 262, 333, 419, 468, 52¢ 

Tuttle, Harold Saxe. Club Leadership: Excellent 
Teacher Preparation, 430 

IV, Homework for Tonight—Watch. By Harold 
Hainfeld, 423 


Problem, And 


Know What a Good. By 


Bee. By 


English Unit. By 


Workshop for 


Philip R. 


Program En 


Teach. By 











Unified Studies» Escape From Educational Feudal- 
ism. By Helen Rand Miller, 20 


Vacation From.Error Hunting, A. By J. E. Logan, 
403 

Varner, Glenn F. The Good Old Days: Let's Look 
at the Record! 387 

Vergason, A. L. Independence for the School in the 
System, 108 

Visits to Study Community Problems, go. By Fran- 
ces Tiernan, 149 

Vocabulary Building Projects im Social Studies. 
By Hazel M. Mortimer, 163 

Vocational Guidance Begins in Elementary Grades. 
By Virginia Bailard, 496 

Vocations, How Students Select. By James A. Auten, 


Walker, Marion S. English Continuity: a Plan 
Forms in New Jersey, 295 

Wells, Nicholas. Master of Education: One Day He 
Learned Something, 226 

Wenner, Blanche. Ninety Seconds: the Time of 
the Big Mushroom, 38 

Wilcox, Nancy. Speci: Society for the Prevention of 
Errors, 366 

Wilde, Charles F. Every Teacher an Advising Spe 
cialist, 143 

Williams, Anna C. Teen-Agers Are Better Than 
Their Environment, 103 

Williams, William Wendell. 20 Signs That Your 
School Is Laissez Faire, 17 

Williamson, Henry. Music Contests: Let's Not Kill 
the Goose! 100 

Wilson, John H. “Sneak Previews” of Juvenile 
Classics, 223 

Wolff, Ross S. Social Acceptances in a Seventh- 
Grade Class, 279 

Wood, Mildred Weigley. Role-Playing: Effective in 
Family Units, 469 

Woodruff, C. H. Good Neighbors: “Exchange of 
Flags” at Lakewood, 354 

Wooley, John. Ironing Out the Problems of St. 
Paul's New Report Card, 368 

Workshop on Atom and Defense, Los Angeles. By 
Blanche G, Bobbitt, 334 

Workshop for Teachers, Television Kept Us Up 
Nights. By Bernard Haake, 39: 

World: English Unit, Teen-Agers Around the. By 
Marie C. Senyard, 456 

World, Reading Ourselves Around the. By Leon 
ard S. Kenworthy, 518 

Writing Calls for a Classroom Magazine, Creative. 
By Lee S. Peel, 346 

Written-Symbol Goliath, David and His. By Victoria 
Pennington, 239 


How’s This One? 


The Fort Lee budget included money “to estab-' 


lish new maxima for administrative personnel based 
on the individual's proper teaching salary.” For 
the following positions this salary would be multi- 
plied by the accompanying figure to determine 
proper salary 

Teaching principal—1.2, assistant principal—1.z, 
non-teaching principal—1.3, supervising principal— 
1.6.—New Jersey Educational Review. 
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announcing 


The 
Personnel 


and 
Guidance 
Journal 


successor to OCCUPATIONS 


If you have read with interest OC- 
CUPATIONS, “The Vocational 
Guidance Journal," you will look 
forward to publication in October 
of the first issue of its successor, 
"The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal."’ This Journal will be de- 
voted to the interests of guidance 
and personnel workers. It will be the 
official publication of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion and will be sent to all members 
of the Association's divisions—The 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, The American College 
Personnel Association, Student Per- 
sonnel Association for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Guidance Supervisors 
and Counselor Trainers. Subscrip- 
tions, or memberships in APGA, 
will be $6.00 a year. $.75 a copy. 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1424 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington 6, D.C. 














= Audio-Visual Ylews —~< 


PARABOLIC WALL MAP: A new political- 
physical world map, using “a modified parabolic 
equal-area projection,” 66 by 45 inches, has been 
issued by Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
The scheme of the map is based upon the results 
of a questionnaire to school people on the kind 
of world map they want. The projection method 
allows land masses to be shown in their true 
shapes and relative sizes, with certain indicated 
water areas condensed so that land areas may be 
shown as large as possible. The map is simplified 
to avoid excessive detail, so that land and water 
areas, elevation patterns, 
features stand out. 


and important political 


UN ACTION: UN in World Disputes, 18 min., 
distributed by the CIO Film Division Library, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Washington 6, 
D.C. An informative preview of three cases where 
United Nations action has halted or avoided a 
shooting war—Indonesia, Israel, and India—is fol- 
lowed by consideration of the Korean crisis: events 
léadiing to the conflict, and the question of whether 
the dispute can be settled before it splits the UN. 


A discussion film produced for showing to the 


U. S. Armed forces, and now released to the public. 
(Jr. H, HS, Coll., Adult) 


RECORD GUIDE: A Classical and Educational 
1952 edition, $2, issued by Audio- 
N. Y. Contains a 
important classical 
Also lists recorded 


Record Guide, 
Master Corp., New York 17, 
cross-referenced listing of all 
music recordings in 3 speeds. 
material in the fields of documentaries, ethnogra- 
phy, drama, religion, sound effects, science, foreign- 
language courses, and other areas. 


DISNEY ON COLDS: 
min., animated color cartoon, free loan. 
by Walt Disney Productions for Kleenex Tissues; 
distributed by Association Films, New York 17, 
N. Y. The film explains the true facts about the 
common cold and how to fight it, but champions 
no remedies. (Elem., Jr. H, HS, Coll. & Adults.) 


How to Catch a Cold, 10 
Produced 


COMMONWEALTH: Commonwealth of Nations, 
go min., black and white, issued by British In- 
formation Services, New York 20, N. Y. The film 
is designed to show, generally, the’ present nature, 


extent, and constitution of the Commonwealth. 








SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


offers 
USEFUL AND TIMELY 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 


REPRINTS 





WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 





ATOMIC ENERGY; A science assembly lecture, illustrated . 

ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes 

IN QUEST OF TRUTH, A play in two parts 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 

SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture 

WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a scientific assembly program ....... Sedocesvecseos 


COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS ....... Cocccccccccece 
THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 

MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) 

NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) 


A STUDENT’S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 
YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
P.O. Bex 408, Oak Park, Mlinols 
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THOSE WHO KNOW 
The Journal of Education Say: 


“The Journal of Education is one of my ‘musts’ among educational maga- 
zines... . The Journal is delivered every month to each one of our schools. 
I find that it is No. 1 among the educational periodicals read by the teachers. 
The scope and variety of the articles meet the needs of the teachers in all the 
grades. Some of the teachers say that The Journal is the magazine they would 
be glad to read for pleasure and recreation even if they were not teachers.”—A 
Superintendent of Schools 


“I have been a subscriber to The Journal for around fifty years and I have 


considered it a real asset to the school man.” 


“Your aim of suppling news and information, reporting experiences and 
suggestions of fellow workers on everyday school problems and making this 


material interesting and readable, is certainly fulfilled.” 


“The Journal of Education has been a great source of help and inspiration 


to me.” 


“The Journal is the one educational magazine that I read from cover to 
cover each month.”"—A Superintendent 


“If I were limited to one professional publication I would have no hesitancy 
in choosing The Journal of Education.” 


SEE FOR YOURSELF why the friends of The Journal are such loyal friends. 
Clip this coupon today, order a Journal subscription for the coming school 
year, and gett THREE EXTRA MONTHS FREE. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Business Office 
172 Washington Street, Binghamton, New York 
Name 


Address 


Position 
Please enter our subscription to The Journal of Education for 1 year ($3.00) 
(Please check which) 


Check or money order enclosed...... Please bill me later 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together”’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 


CLASS gtr erng in selecting and staging dre- 
matic productions 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS —Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financ- 
ing student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in int | and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 


PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspeper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET . TOPEKA, KANSAS 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING Houst 








